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CONSTITUTION 


\ 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its 
forms  in  the  Universities  of  the  several  States  of  the  Uni»n,  and 
the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans  as 
may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name.  —  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership.  —  The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include  : 

(i ).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories  of 
the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
those  grants  of  land  made  b}'  congress  to  the  states  upon  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known 
as  Seminary  or  University  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State  University. 

Representation.  —  Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  each 
meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  ofl5cer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  regents, 
of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting  the  right  to 
vote. 

Each  institution  reocgnized  as  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the  Associa- 
tion, the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representative. 

Officers.  —  The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing,  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usiiall}'  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same  time 
elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named,  shall 
constitute  the  /Executive  Committee  of  the  Association.  The 
election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office  shall 
be  one  3^ear,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  The 
President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  connected 
with  th^  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  President  of 
the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Meetings.  —  At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association  or  the  Executive  Committee  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  held. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
provided  that  four  weeks  notice  of  the  same  is  given  to  each 
institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  constitu- 
tion : 

"  The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institution  members 
of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business." 

"  The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  ad 
interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  offered 
at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie  on  the 
table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  require  for  their 
adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  then 
present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I.  Under  article  "  Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article  "  Name," 
insert  "  and  allied  institutions." 
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2.  Under  Article  2,     insert  the  following  after  Section  2  : 

3.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may  elect. 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  members 
without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired  from  pre- 
sidencies or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which  are  members 
of  the  Association." 


The  following   institutions   are  members  of   the  Association : 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Abercrombie, 
President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  K.  C.  Babcock,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  J.  M.  Tillman, 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  B.  I,  Wheeler, 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  James  H.  Baker, 
President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Andrew  Sledd, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  C.  Barrow,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  James  A.  MacLean, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,    Urbana,  111.,    E.  J.  James,    President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  W.  L.  Bryan,  Presi- 
dent. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  G.  E.  MacEean, 
President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Frank  Strong, 
President. 

State  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  J.  K.  Patterson, 
President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  T.  D.  Boyd, 
President. 
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University  of  Maine,    Orono,  Me.,    G.  E.  Fellows,  President. 
University  of    Mississippi,    University,   Miss.,    Alfred  Hume, 
Vice  Chancellor. 

University  of  Missouri,    Columbia,  Mo.,    R.  H.  Jesse,    Presi- 
dent. 

.University  of  Montana,    Missoula,  Mont.,    O.  J.  Craig,  Presi- 
dent. 

University    of    Nebraska,    lyincoln.     Neb.,     E.    B.   Andrews, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada,    Reno,  Nev.,    J.  E.  Stubbs,  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,    Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  W.  G. 
Tight,  President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Schurman,  President. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  F.  P.  Ven- 
able,  President. 

University  of    North  Dakota,  University,    N.  Dak.,    Webster 
Merrifield,  President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,    Columbus,    Ohio,    W.  O.  Thompson, 
President. 

Miami  University,    Oxford,    Ohio,    G.  P.  Benton,    President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,    D.  R.  Boyd,  Presi- 
dent. 

University   of    Oregon,    Eugene,    Oregon,    P.   E.    Campbell, 
President. 

University    of    South    Dakota,    Vermillion,    S.    Dak.,    F.    B. 
Gatilt,  President. 

University  of   Tennessee,    Knoxville,    Tenn.,    Brown    Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,    Austin,   Texas,    D.  F.  Houston,    Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Utah,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,    J.  T.  Kingsbury, 
President. 

University  of    Vermont,    Burlington,    Vt.,    M.  H.  Buckham, 
President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  E.  A.  Alderman, 
President. 
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University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  T.  F.  Kane, 
President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  D.  B. 
Purinton,  President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  F.  M.  Tisdel, 
President. 

Special  members  who  were  elected  according  to  Amend- 
ment 4 : 

Joseph  Swain,  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


MINUTES. 


Eleventh   Annual   Meeting   of   the   National  Association  of 

State  Universities,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  (Istrouma  Hotel,) 

November  12—13,  1906. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  lo  a.  m.,  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  the  chair.  The  following  members 
were  present  during  the  session  : 

T.  F.  Kane,  President  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

P.  L.  Campbell,  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

James  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  President  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Mis- 
soula. 

Webster  Merrifield,  President  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  University. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

P'rank  Strong,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence. 

U.  R.  Boyd,  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge. 

C.  R.  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

E.  J.  James,    President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,    Urbana. 
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Brown    Ayres,     President   of   the    University    of   Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

J.  K.  Patterson,  President  of  the  State  College  of    Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,    President  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
^University. 

D.    B.    Purinton,     President    of    West    Virginia    University, 
Morgantown. 

G.  E.  Fellows,    President  of  the  University  of  Maine,    Orono. 

M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  Swarthmore  College,    Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Tight,  President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

G.  E.  MacLean,  President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

J.  M.  Tillman,  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fay- 
etteville. 

G.  P.  Benton,    President  of  Miami  University,    Oxford,  Ohio. 

H.  C.  White,  President  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  representing  Georgia. 

Mr.  Eewis  A.  Kalbach,  Washington,  D.  C,  representing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

Professor  Nelson,  representing  President  Tisdell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  Earamie. 

Professor  Woodburn,  representing  President  Bryan  of  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Professor  French,  representing  President  MacEean  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Upon  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  Presidents  Andrews, 
White,  and  Baker,  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  report 
and  accounts. 

Upon  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  Presidents  MacEean, 
Strong,  and  Boyd  of  Louisiana,  as  nominating  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  University  was 
called  for,  read,  and  approved  by  unanimous  vote.  (See  full 
report  later.) 
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It  was  voted  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  to  nomi- 
nate a  permanent  committee  on  the  National  University.  The 
nominating  committee  appointed  was  Presidents  Strong,  Baker, 
and  Ayres.  The  permanent  committee  appointed  was  Presi- 
dents Jame3,  Thompson,  and  Ayres,  with  power  to  appoint  two 
more  members  if  they  desired.  This  committee  is  to  have  dis- 
cretionary power,  and  its  financial  expenditures  authorized  to 
be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  Presidents  Andrews  and  James  be  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Professor  Aldrich,  of  Tulane  University,  was  then  introduced 
as  a  representative  of  President  Craighead,  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  visit  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
The  Secretary  was  then  authorized  to  take  the  names  of  those 
who  could  visit  New  Orleans,  and  arrange  with  Professor  Aid- 
rich  for  a  suitable  time. 

At  the  meeting  Nov.  13,  1905,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
call  a  conference  upon  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  be  authorized  to  seek  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  at  least  one  dele- 
gate from  each  of  the  following  organizations  : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  ; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland ; 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States ; 

The  North    Central    Association    of    Colleges    and  Secondary 
Schools ; 
,    The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  said  joint  committee  to  present  a  plan  for  inter-relating 
the  work  of  these  respective  organizations  in  establishing,  pre- 
serving, and  interpreting  in  common  terms  the  standards  of 
admission  to  college,  whatever  be  the  method  or  combination  of 
the  methods  of    admission,    in  order  to    accommodate  migrating 
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Students  and  to  secure  just    understanding  and  administration  of 

standards. 

President  MacLean  presented  the  report  of  the  Conference,  as 

follows  : 

Williamstovvn,  Mass. 

August  3,  1906. 
As  a  result  of  favorable  action  upon  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  on  the  part  of 
the  several  organizations  named  in  their  resolutions,  the  follow- 
ing delegates  assembled  at  the  residence  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Morton  at  8.30  p.  m. 

Professor  Hermam  V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Dr.  William  C.  Collar,  Roxbury  Mass.,  from  the  New 
England  Association  of   Colleges  and   Preparatory  Schools. 

Principal  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Professor  Fredrick  W.  Moore,  Vanderbilt  University, 
from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States. 

President  George  E.  MacLean,  The  State  University  of 
Iowa,  from  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools. 

The  conference  organized  by  the  election  of  President  Mac- 
Eean  as  President  and  Professor  Ames  as  Secretary.  On 
motion,  President  George  E.  Fellows  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities, was  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  conference.  After 
reading,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  resolutions  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  presenting  the  object  for  which 
the  conference  had  been  called.  President  MacLean  opened  the 
discussion  with  a  history  of  the  movement  that  had  led  to  this 
gathering,  reading  at  some  length  from  the  Presidential  address 
of  Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss  before  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1905.     A  gener- 
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al  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  conference.  At  10.30  p.  m.  the 
conference  adjourned. 

August  4,  1906. 
The  conference    re-assembled    at   9.30  a.  m.    in    GriflBn  Hall, 
Williams    College.     After   general   discussion,    Dr.  Collar   pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommend  to  the  various 
Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  that  the 
colleges  which  accept  certificates,  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
certificates  from  all  schools  accredited  by  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  and  schools  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Principal  Farrand  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  commends  in  general  the 
definitions  and  standards  established  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  recommends  that  the  various  Associa- 
tions of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  cooperate  with  the 
Board  in  formulating  and  revising,  when  desirable,  these  defini- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Collar  moved  the  adoption  of  the  subjoined  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  greater  relative  weight  should  be  given  to 
modern  foreign  languages  in  entrance  examinations. 

After  general  discussion,    the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 
President  Fellows  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommends  that  a  per- 
manent commission  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  entrance  requirements  and  matters  of 
mutual  interest  to  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  ;  that  the 
commission  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  following  organi- 
zations : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 
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The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The    National    Association  of    State    Universities. 

Such  other  organizations  of  Colleges  or  Secondary  Schools  as 
may  join. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Professor  Ames  proposed  the  subjoined  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  this  conference  recommends  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  and  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Southern  States  that  each  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  organizing  a  college  entrance  certificate  board  or  a 
commission  for  accrediting  schools. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  question  of  the  importance  of  uniformity  in  granting 
advanced  standing  to  students  migrating  from  one  college  to 
another  was  discussed.  The  conference  agreed  in  considering 
this  matter  of  great  importance,  but  the  formulating  of  any 
recommendations  was  deemed  inexpedient  at  this  time. 

President  Fellows  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  :  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  conference  it  is 
extremely  important  that  all  examinations  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, whether  set  by  a  board  or  by  a  college,  should  be  either 
prepared  or  reviewed  by  persons  who  have  had  experience  as 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

This  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  extending  the  thanks  of  the  conference  to  the 
authorities  of  Williams  College,  to  Dean  Ferry  and  to  Professor 
Morton  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  extended  to  the  dele- 
gates were  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  minutes  were  read  and  approved  subject  to  verbal  changes. 
The  conference  adjourned  sine  die  at  12.30  p.  m. 

Herman  V.  Ames, 

Secretary. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Association  voted  to  favor 
a  permanent  commission,  and  elected  President  MacLean  of 
Iowa  to  be  member  of  such  commission. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  vStandards  of  American  Uni- 
versities and  the  A.  B.  degree,  was  then  called  for.  President 
James  and  President  MacLean  each  gave  a  verbal  report  merely 
as  a  preliminary.  The  committee  was  continued  to  report  fully 
later. 


Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  12. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  upon  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  The  report  was  adopted.  The  report  is  on  file  with 
the  Secretary. 

News  was  received  that  President  Jesse,  President  of  the 
Association,  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  meeting.  A  standing 
(unanimous)  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed,  and  the  Secretary 
ordered  to  inform  President  Jesse. 

The  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  report  the  result  of  the 
communications  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
The  Secretary  informed  the  Association  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  had  requested  the  appointment  of  delegates 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  New  York,  on  November  21st.  The  Association 
voted  that  Presidents  Van  Hise  and  Fellows   be  such  delegates. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  ordered  by  the  Association  to 
continue  efforts  in  support  of  the  Mondell  Bill. 


Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  13. 

The  Association  was  invited  by  President  Boyd  of  Louisiana, 
to  visit  the  Louisiana  State  University,  and  as  guests  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  to  further  visit  a  cotton  oil  mill,  a  cotton  gin,  and  sugar 
factory. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

President,  President  James  H.  Baker  of  Colorado. 

Vice  President,  President  Webster  Merrifield,  of  North  Dakota. 

Vice  President  (ejf-officio,)  Honorable  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  President  G.  E.  Fellows,  of  Maine. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama,  and  President  G.  E.  Mac- 
Lean,  of  Iowa. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


President  Richard  H.  Jesse,  University  of  Missouri 


German  Universities 

I  am  tempted  sorely  to  give  my  impressions  of  the  German 
universities.     For  three  reasons  I  do  so  with  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  diJSicult  to  get  impressions  of  foreign 
universities  that  are  broad  enough  and  accurate  enough  to  be 
worth  publishing.  Our  American  universities  expect  visits  from 
people  interested  in  higher  education,  but  the  Germans  assume 
that  you  are  interested  in  nothing  except  special  work.  This 
makes  it  difiicult  to  see  accurately  even  one  of  their  universities. 
In  Munich,  where  the  first  semester  of  my  sabbatical  year 
(1905-6)  was  spent,  difiiculties  and  suspicious  looks  beset  my 
journeys  everywhere  among  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It 
required  full  explanation  to  overcome  the  aversion  to  show 
things.  In  Berlin,  where  the  second  semester  was  spent,  I 
applied  immediately  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  a  general 
letter  of  introduction.  This  letter  his  Excellency  gave  me  with 
charming  politeness ;  and  he  was  good  enough  of  his  own  accord 
to  write  to  heads  of  institutions,  saying  that  a  visit  from  me 
might  be  expected.  Did  not  the  fact  that  he  wrote  these  addi- 
tional letters  show  a  fear  that  difficulties  might  arise  ?  Verily, 
verily,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  thoroughly  any  German  university, 
and  for  Americans  to  do  it. 

Then,  while  I  have  visited  several  universities,  I  have  inspect- 
ed carefully  only  two — that  at  Munich  and  that  at  Berlin.  That 
at  Leipzig  I  examined  with  some  care  twenty  years  ago  ;  but 
living  then  in  the  South  and  feeling  that  the  great  problem 
there  was  secondary  education,  I  inspected  thoroughly  second- 
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ary  schools,  confining  my  examination  of  the  university  chiefly 
to  the  classics,  in  which  my  heart  was  then  bound  up. 

In  the  third  place,  the  writer  is  not  wise  enough  to  understand 
thoroughly  a  great  university.  He  did  not  indeed  go  to  Ger- 
many without  some  experience.  He  had  been  Instructor  in  a 
fitting  school,  Principal  of  a  High  School,  Dean  of  a  College, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Tulane  University  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  had  spent  a  part  of  1885  in  Leipzig 
and  in  1890  had  inspected  with  some  care  the  English  and 
Scotch  universities.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  in  extent  and  in  accuracy,  his  knowl- 
edge of  seats  of  learning  in  America — North,  South,  Hast  and 
West.  He  had  letters  from  eminent  men.  With  this  expe- 
rience, and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  matriculated  at  Munich 
for  sixteen  lectures  a  week,  and  the  following  fall  for  the 
same  number  at  Berlin.  The  lectures  were  attended  in  exem- 
plary fashion,  but  there  was  yet  time  for  inspection,  especially  in 
Berlin,  where  all  the  lectures  came  in  the  afternoon.  In  com- 
parison with  some  men,  who  talk  glibly  of  such  things,  the 
writer  had  qualifications  for  examining ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  what  was  necessary,  his  qualifications  were  slender. 

Twenty  years  ago,  by  accurate  calculation,  I  found  the  aver- 
age of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Leipzig 
to  be  20  1-2  years.  My  colleague.  Professor  Henry  J.  Waters, 
in  the  winter  of  1905,  found  the  average  age  of  a  large  number 
of  German  students  in  their  first  year  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig to  be  between  20  and  21.  Probably  this  is  close  to  the  aver- 
age for  all  Germany.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year  represents  the  corresponding  stage  of  advance- 
ment among  us,  then  the  Germans  make  better  time  intellect- 
ually in  the  first  twenty  years  of  life,  and  thereby  have  the 
advantage  over  us. 

Americans  often  speak  of  the  lack  of  equipment' in  German 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Those  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Leipzig,  at  least,  are  splendidly  equipped.  For  example,  in 
Munich  the  Director  of  the  Engineering  School  showed  me  "a 
little  addition  to  the  Chemical   Laboratory."     This  institution 
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with  US  would  have  been  but  a  department  of  a  university  ;  yet, 
that  "little  addition"  to  its  Chemical  lyaboratory  had  cost 
$250,000.  In  Berlin,  they  are  erecting  on  a  square  of  ground,  a 
building  to  contain  the  books  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those  of 
the  University.  The  total  cost  is  about  $7,500,000.  The  only 
place  in  which  I  found  obvious  lack  of  equipment  was  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Botany  at  Berlin ;  but  even  there  one  found  good 
facilities  for  instruction  on  the  Botanical  Grounds.  Moreover, 
the  rooms  of  this  laboratory  in  town,  inadequate  as  they  were, 
showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  in  overcoming  obstacles  arising 
from  smoke,  dust,  fog,  small  windows,  etc.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  and  whatever  may  be  true  now  in 
smaller  seats  of  learning,  those  in  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig 
at  least,  are  admirably  equipped. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  all  German  professors 
are  poorly  paid.  Most  of  them  are,  but  not  all.  Each  gets  a 
fixed  salary  and  in  addition  thereto  the  fees  of  the  students  that 
study  under  him  personally.  This  makes  for  a  few  men  princely 
salaries.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands,  perhaps,  Professor 
Waldeyer,  the  famous  anatomist  at  Berlin,  whose  official  income 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  It  is  credibly 
reported  that  at  Berlin  a  new  rule  has  been  adopted  to  go  into 
effect  this  year.  Under  this  rule  the  professor  gets  his  fees  up 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  thereafter  only  a  percentage  of  them. 
In  spite  of  a  princely  income  here  and  there,  German  professors 
generally  receive  less  money,  in  my  opinion,  than  their  Amer- 
ican colleagues  generally  do. 

It  is  astounding  how  much  faith  the  Germans  put  in  lecturing 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  Now,  every  institution  of  learning 
has  lectures ;  but  the  Germans  show  a  faith  in  them  not  to  be 
found  everywhere.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  little  group  of  Hop- 
kins men  in  Baltimore,  a  gentleman  jestingly  asked  a  great 
scientist  ho'w  many  times  a  week  he  lectured.  His  reply  was, 
"I  have  lectured  four  times  during  the  present  session."  It 
was  then  the  month  of  May..  When  some  surprise  was 
expressed,  he  added  "and  I  am  wondering  why  I  lectured  those 
four  times."     Where  instruction  is  given  by  lecture  alone,  .sec- 
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tions  of  classes  are  not  necessary.  The  breaking  into  sections 
means  more  teachers,  and  where  means  are  limited,  poorer 
teachers  ;  but  it  also  means  for  students  harder  work  and  closer 
contact  with  teachers.  In  Germany  I  heard  lectures  sometimes 
with  500  or  600  other  men  in  the  room.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  method  of  instruction  specially  provocative  of  collateral  read- 
ing or  regular  attendance.  Their  method  is  less  expensive — 
ours  is  better  in  theory  at  least,  but  the  necessity  of  providing 
out  of  limited  resources  more  teachers,  forces  us  to  employ  some 
men  of  less  experience,  learning  and  dignity.  If  the  quality  of 
our  instructors  improves  sufficiently,  the  advantage  will  be  ulti- 
mately on  our  side  ;  otherwise,  it  will  remain  on  the  German 
side.  I  know  full  well  that  they  have  privat-docente^i.  The 
tendency,  at  least,  is  to  assign  them  nooks  and  corners,  leaving 
the  broad  fields  of  learning  to  the  professors.  In  my  opinion, 
privat-docenten  do  not  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  as  instructors  do  with  us. 

lyCt  me  call  attention  to  the  superior  way  in  which  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  are  often  illustrated  by  the  Germans.  No 
way  appears  for  comparing  them  in  this  respect  with  ourselves, 
but  I  fear  that  here  they  are  ahead  of  us.  This  brings  me  to  a 
remark — dangerous  for  any  man  to  make — that  American  men 
of  science,  generally — not  universally — are  excessive  in  their 
devotion  to  the  laboratory.  The  Germans,  too,  may  sin,  per- 
adventure,  in  this  respect,  but  their  sins  are  not  so  scarlet  as 
ours  are.  Now  every  man  above  the  condition  of  fool  knows 
the  value  of  laboratories.  They  are  indispensable  to  scientific 
work.  You  could  not  have  a  university  without  them.  Men 
who  expect  to  devote  themselves  to  science  must  bury  them- 
selves in  laboratories.  There  is  no  other  way.  But,  much 
valuable  instruction  can  be  given  in  science  by  lectures  alone 
and  to  those  who  will  not  work  in  laboratories.  This  is  recog- 
nized to  some  extent  everywhere,  but  in  Germany  the  recog- 
nition is,  I  fear,  much  wider  and  deeper  and  fuller  than  it  is  now 
in  America.  Many  men  desife  to  learn  something  of  science  for 
deepening  culture  and  widening  philosophic  outlook,  without 
being  willing  to  burrow  in  laboratories.     Such  men  come  nearer 
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in  Germany  to  getting  their  desires.  And  why  should  not  such 
men  find  in  every  large  university  in  our  land,  in  every  funda- 
mental science,  one  lecture  course  at  least  with  philosophic  out- 
look and  with  abundant  illustrations,  but  without  laboratory 
work  ?  Think  of  the  value  of  such  courses  from  men  like 
Agassiz,  William  B.  Rogers,  David  Starr  Jordan  and  others! 
The  worst  enemies  of  the  laboratory  are  the  men  that  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  pushed  it  too  far.  Even  our  children 
learn  in  school  little  of  living  plants  b)^  nurture  and  observation 
— little  of  the  animal  kingdom  without  slaughter  and  dissection. 
Zoology  and  botany  come  to  them  mainly  bj'  tearing  things  to 
pieces. 

And  in  this  connection,  let  me  say,  that  wherever  in  a  seat  of 
learning  in  Germany  you  find  a  laboratory,  you  find  in  the  same 
building  a  museum  and  a  department  library.  The  three  form 
a  trinity  in  science,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  is  never  broken. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  superb  library  or  museum 
within  a  very  short  distance^  they  dispense  with  the  department 
library  or  the  museum  ;  but  otherwise,  never.  In  this  the  Ger- 
man is  right,  eminently  right.  And  here  again,  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  museums,  the  worship  of  the  laboratory  has  in  late 
years  led  some  of  us  astray. 

Another  impression  of  great  distinctness  was  this — that  in 
America,  a  democratic  country,  universities  tend  toward 
absoluteism  in  their  government;  while  in  Germany,  a  land  of 
royalty,  they  are  homes  of  democracy.  What  has  been  said 
refers  to  the  power  of  the  Rector  or  President.  In  Germany  he 
has  far  too  little  power,  while  in  America  he  has  generally  too 
much.  But  the  authority  of  the  university  over  the  students  is 
experienced  more  imperiously  there  than  it  is  here.  Their 
requirements  are  few,  but  they  are  also  absolute.  Moreover, 
the  professor  in  his  bearing  towards  the  students  generally  is 
more  lordly  than  he  is  on  our  side;  and  yet,  where  students  do 
get  near  to  him  there,  they  get  nearer  than  they  do  in  America. 

The  German  universities  seem  to  lack  "college  spirit." 
Literature  shows  that  their  writers  sometimes  look  back  upon 
university  days  as  upon  a  halcyon  period  of  life  ;   but  this  loving 
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backward  glance  is  rather  towards  a  bygone  condition  and 
towards  great  teachers  than  towards  an  Ahna  Mater.  In  our 
land  it  is  doubtful  whether  love  for  state,  or  for  country,  or  for 
both,  is  so  strong  as  love  for  Alma  Mater  in  the  graduates  of 
some  universities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  and  this  college  spirit 
is  spreading  westward  over  the  whole  continent.  It  is  for  us  an 
element  of  superiority.  One  cause  of  their  deficiency  is  the 
German  habit  of  wandering  from  one  seat  of  learning  to  another. 
These  pilgrimages,  while  productive  of  some  good  results,  are 
destructive  of  college  spirit.  And  their  universities  have  no 
dormitories,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  the  best  nur- 
series of  college  spirit.  Even  if  they  lodge  only  a  fourth 
of  your  students,  they  nevertheless  introduce  an  element  that 
comes  in  no  other  way.  Moreover,  neither  in  Berlin  nor  in 
Munich  has  the  university  any  campus.  This,  perhaps,  is 
unavoidable  for  any  institution  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city.  Such  situation  brings  some  advantages,  but  it  does  not 
breed  college  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  German  students  look 
back  to  the  great  professors  under  whom  they  have  studied, 
with  deeper  reverence  than  we  generally  find  in  America.  What 
is  college  spirit  and  love  for  Alma  Mater  here,  often  blooms 
there  as  retrospect  of  selt-centred  men  and  as  reverence  for 
great  teachers.  Moreover,  college  spirit  among  us  is  bred  in  the 
undergraduate — it  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  graduate  student. 
So  let  us  not  glory  too  much  here. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  German  universities  make  no  pro- 
vision for  athletics.  This,  again,  is  a  mistake  which  we  have 
avoided.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  athletics  in 
cultivating  college  spirit  and  in  checking  sensual  tendencies. 
The  cavalier  will  call  attention  to  their  clubs  for  boating,  fen- 
cing, drinking,  and  so  on.  Undoubtedly  one  does  find  athletics 
in  German  universities,  but  such  matters  are  left  to  the  students; 
whereas,  here,  the  universities  themselves  foster  athletics 
sedulously.  We  put  a  higher  premium  on  these  sports  than  the 
Germans  do,  and  in  this  we  are  right.  I  saw  two  student  duels 
one  afternoon.  Although  accustomed  to  the  superb  fencing 
with  the  small  sword  that  one  sees  in   New  Orleans,  I  expected 
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to  have  my  breath  taken  away  by  an  exhibition  of  strength, 
skill,  endurance  and  hardihood.  But  these  duels  were  stupid. 
From  no  point  of  view  were  they  admirable.  I  did  not  attend 
any  kneipes.  Mrs.  Jesse  was  with  me.  They  become  finally,  I 
am  told,  a  test  of  abdominal  endurance,  and  so  might  be  called, 
perhaps,  a  vulgar  sort  of  athletics. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  think  that  all  the  work  in  German 
universities  is  graduate  in  character.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.  Their  own  students  are  not  admitted  until  they  have 
finished  the  course  in  a  secondary  school  of  admirable  quality. 
Most  of  my  friends  declare  that  this  preparation  is  equivalent  to 
our  high  school  plus  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  a 
good  college,  I  myself  believe  that  the  full  course  in  the  Gym- 
nasium (and  in  that  alone)  is  equivalent  to  half  the  junior  year 
also,  if  not  indeed  to  all  of  it.  But  the  Gymnasium  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  secondary  school.  Perhaps  in  the  classics  and  in 
subjects  closely  related  thereto,  all  the  work  offered  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  might  fairly  be  called  graduate  ;  but  in  history, 
(Medieval  and  Modern)  Mathematics,  Economics,  Sociology, 
Statistics,  Philosophy,  Modern  Ivanguages,  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  in  other  things  also,  a  multitude  of  lectures  are  delivered 
that  do  not  imply  any  considerable  attainment  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers.  Yet  men  of  the  highest  attainments  may  find  illumi- 
nation ;  for  great  scholars  always  illuminate,  even  when  they 
are  discussing  the  elements  of  a  subject.  Of  course  many  lec- 
tures are  delivered  that  do  imply  large  attainments  in  the  hear- 
ers. In  American  universities,  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  is  compelled  to  devote  generally  three  years  to  graduate 
work  after  taking  his  A.  B.  degree.  This  means  four  years 
after  the  junior,  or  five  years  after  the  sophomore  year  ;  where- 
as the  German  can  get  his  degree  in  three  years  after  he  leaves 
the  secondary  school.  Certainly  in  the  two  best  American  uni- 
versities the  struggle  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  (except  perhaps  in  the 
classics  alone)  is  longer,  and  higher,  and  harder  than  it  is  at  Berlin 
or  Munich.  But  are  we  on  this  account  better?  I  think  not. 
In  this  respect,  the  advantage  is,  in  my  opinion,  with  the 
German.     The  struggle  for  preparation  should  not  be  unreason- 
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ably  protracted.  Thank  heaven,  it  is  shorter  in  Europe.  More- 
over, the  American  who  gets  his  degree  in  this  country  alone 
loses  the  advantages  of  travel  and  residence  in  a  foreign  land. 
In  Germany  the  requirements  for  admission  to  all  departments  of 
the  University  are  the  same.  This  means  that  for  their  profes- 
sional schools  also  they  demand  a  secondary  education  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  our  high  school  course  plus  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  of  the  college  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Gymnasium,  it  is  equivalent  furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  to  half 
our  Junior  year  and  possibly  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  as  if  we 
should  require  the  completion  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  college  before  admitting  students  to  our  professional 
departments.  In  this  respect  the  Germans  are  right.  To  re- 
quire the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B,  S.  before  admitting  a  student  to 
a  professional  school  is  to  prolong  too  late  in  life  the  period  of 
preparation  ;  and  to  admit  upon  the  high  school  diploma  alone 
is  to  degrade  our  professional  schools.  Happily  some  of  our 
universities  offer  combined  courses,  leading  in  six  years  to  an 
academic  and  to  a  professional  degree. 

The  fact  that  German  universities  take  little  care  of  their 
students  except  in  regard  to  intellectural  life,  is  known  every- 
where. Nevertheless,  let  me  write  briefly  about  it.  I  had 
supposed  that  this  failure  of  theirs  arose  partly  out  of  tradition 
and  partly  out  of  necessity  ;  but  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
spoke  maintained  with  apparent  sincerity  that  it  was  the  mak- 
ing of  a  young  man,  to  take  him  at  about  twenty  from  his  home 
and  his  school  master  and  plant  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  univer- 
sity, a  stranger,  without  friends,  without  counselors,  to  choose 
the  good  or  the  bad  as  might  seem  to  him  proper.  They  claim- 
ed that  nothing  in  their  intellectual  system  did  more  to  develop 
in  a  man  independence,  experience,  and  the  elements  of  righte- 
ousness. In  Pickwick  Papers  Mr.  Weller  boasts  of  the  care 
that  he  had  exercised  in  the  education  of  Sam  :  the  climax  of 
this  care  was  that  he  had  let  Sam  sleep  out  nights.  Is  not 
Weller  a  German  name  ?  With  us,  some  money  and  some 
energy  have  been  expended  and  are  expended  annually  in  build- 
ing  on  the   campus    highways   towards   righteousness,    and  in 
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choking    by-paths   towards   wickedness.       Our   best   American 
universities  reduce  to  a  minimum  control  of  students,    but  with- 
out abandoning  guidance  and  persuasion.     The  German  univer- 
sity itself  does  not  spend  a  moment  of  time  nor  a  cent  of   money 
on  these  things,    and  thanks  God  that  it  does  not.     The  student 
goes  to  lectures  or  elsewhere,    studies  or  idles,    behaves  or  mis- 
behaves,   as  he    pleases,    so    long  as    he   stops    short    of    crime. 
Verily  he  enjoys  a  freedom  that  never  came  to  him  before,    that 
never  will  come  again,    and  that,    in  my  opinion,    should  never 
come    to  any    man    at  any    time.     Their   students,    as  they    go 
along,   might  easily  learn  more  that  is  socially,  morally,   physi- 
cally,   and  religiously  profitable.     Ours  do  this  without  having 
reached  yet  their  utmost.     And  yet    far  be  it  from    me  to  praise 
too  highly    in  this  respect    my  own    people.     The  noble    under- 
taking of   lifting  to  the  highest  the  social,    moral,    and  rehgious 
life  of  the  students,  we  leave  too  often,  if  not,  indeed,  generally, 
to  the  voluntary  activities  of   students,    teachers,    and  officers — 
just  as  athletics  are  cared  for  by  the  Germans,    but  not  as  athle- 
tics are  cared  for  by  us.     It  is  a  shame    that  every  university — 
possibly    some  of   them    already   do  it — does   not  have   on  good 
salary  one  layman  at  least   with  a  head  full  of   common  sense,  a 
heart  full  of    righteousness,    slightly  connected   with    teaching, 
but  really    free  for  efforts   to  raise  to  the    highest  the  life  of   the 
students.     He  ought  to  be  capable  of   moving,    like  pawns  on  a 
chess  board,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,    every  local  church,    the  fraterni- 
ties, the  University  Club,    the  President,  the  Deans,  the  Teach- 
ers,   the  Athletic    Association,    and    every    other   power   in  the 
community.     Such  a  man,    giving  a  course  of  (say)  three  hours 
a  week  in  Ethics    and  the   rest  of   his  time    to  this  work,    could 
accomplish  much.     As  his  work  grows,    he  ought  to  have  as.sis- 
tants.       I    am    pleading    that    this   service    receive    recognition 
commensurate  with  that  which  we  justly  give  to  athletics. 

In    larger    German    universities,    in  some   subjects   at   least, 

"strangulation    is  upon  the  seminars.     The  fundamental   idea  of 

the  seminar  disappears  when  its  membership  reaches  150  or  200. 

The  graduate  departments  of  our  two  best  American  universities 

are  still  small  enough  (thank  heaven  !)  to  escape  this  strangula- 
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tion.  Ma}'  it  be  averted  when  numbers  grow  greater,  by  the 
multiplication  of  great  teachers  ! 

To  an  American  it  seems  strange  that  the  German  univer- 
sities should  consist  of  only  four  departments :  Philosophy, 
Theology,  L^aw,  Medicine  ;  while  to  the  German  it  must  seem 
strange  to  find  here  universities  without  Departments  of  Theo- 
logy. The  wonder  is  justifiable  on  either  side.  So  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  Theology  for  centuries  that  no  man 
can  afford  to  sniff  at  it,  whether  he  specially  craves  it  for  him- 
self or  not.  No  university  is  complete  without  it.  The  lack  of 
it  in  our  universities  is  painful.  Our  state  institutions  can  not 
possibly  use  for  this  instruction  public  money ;  but  it  is  earnest- 
ly to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  wealthy  men  will  endow  in  them 
Departments  of  Theology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
wh}'  a  university  may  not  have  departments  of  Engineering, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Education,  Art,  Music,  and  so  on. 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  may  be  reasons  for  creating 
faculties  that  we  little  dream  of  now.  The  idea  of  limiting  a 
university  to  any  fixed  number  of  departments  seems  to  me 
absurd. 

The  old  notion  that  the  German  professors  drink  to  excess, 
seems  to  me  wrong.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  live 
temperate  and  (in  the  main)  exemplary  lives.  Their  intemper- 
ance is  chiefly  in  hard  work. 

One  beautiful  trait  of  Herr  Professor  is  his  devotion  to  the 
institution  in  which  he  serves.  Berlin,  the  greatest  university 
in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  special  pride  of  the  Kaiser, 
with  immense  resources,  preys  frequently  upon  the  smaller 
institutions  of  the  Fatherland  ;  yet  a  number  of  cases  could  be 
cited  in  which  men,  celebrated  in  their  subjects — men  in  smaller 
universities,  like  Prague,  Zurich,  Gottingen,  Halle,  and  so  on — 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  flattering  and  lucrative  calls  from  Berlin. 
Increase  in  salary  will  lead  Americans  too  often  anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  between  the  Germans  and  the 
American  universities  is  in  tlie  age  of  the  professors  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : 
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BERLIN 

% 

jtween  30 

aiK 

1  35 

0 

0 

35 

40 

0 

0 

40 

45 

10 

9.35 

45 

50 

10 

9.35 

50 

55 

14 

13.08 

55 

60 

21 

19.63 

60 

65 

15 

14.02 

65 

70 

20 

18.69 

70 

75 

9 

8.41 

75 

80 

5 

4  67 

Over 

80 

3 

2.80 

107       100.00 


MUNICH 

% 

30  and  35 

0 

0 

35    "     40 

5 

8.20 

40    "     45 

6 

9.84 

45     "     50 

7 

11.48 

50     "     55 

16 

26.23 

55    "     60 

8 

13.11 

60    "     65 

11 

18.03 

65    "     70 

1 

1.64 

70    "     75 

5 

8.20 

75     "     80 

2 

3.20 

80 

0 

Average  age  60. 


Over 


Average  age  55. 


61       100.01 


LEIPZIG 

VIENNA 

% 

% 

Between  30 

and  35 

0 

0 

Between  30 

and  35 

0 

0 

35 

" 

40 

2 

2.70 

35 

40 

4 

3.85 

40 

i  I 

45 

7 

9.46 

40 

45 

5 

4.81 

45 

i  i 

50 

8 

10.81 

45 

50 

20 

19.23 

50 

i  t 

55 

10 

13.51 

50 

55 

14 

13.45 

55 

(  ( 

60 

14 

18.92 

55 

60 

17 

16.35 

60 

i  i 

65 

17 

22.97 

60 

65 

13 

12.50 

65 

i  i 

70 

6 

8.11 

65 

70 

16 

15.38 

70 

i  i 

75 

6 

8.11 

70 

75 

9 

8.65 

75 

i  i 

80 

3 

4.05 

75 

80 

4 

3.85 

Over 

80 

1 

1.35 

Over 

80 

2 

1.92 

Average  age  58. 


74 


99.99 


104       100.00 


Average  age  58. 


ZURICH 

0/ 

30  an( 

1  35 

0 

/o 

0 

35     " 

40 

1 

3.03 

40     " 

50 

4 

12.12 

45     " 

45 

5 

15.15 

50     " 

55 

7 

21.21 

55     " 

60 

10 

30.30 

60     " 

65 

4 

12.12 

65     " 

70 

2 

6.06 

70     " 

75 

0 

00 

75     " 

80 

0 

00 

80 

0 

00 

Over 


Average  age  58. 
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99.99 


PRAGUE 

% 

30  and  35 

0 

0 

35 

'     40 

2 

3.08 

40 

'     45 

7 

10.77 

45 

'     50 

11 

16.92 

50 

'     55 

12 

18.46 

55 

'     60 

13 

20.00 

60 

'     65 

6 

9.23 

65 

'     70 

8 

12.31 

70 

'     75 

4 

6.15 

75 

'     80 

2 

3.08 

80 

0 

00 

Over 


Average  age  47. 


65       100.00 
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% 


CHRISTIANA 

SUMMARY 

% 

30  and 

35 

0 

0 

Between  30 

and  35 

0 

35     " 

40 

6 

15.38 

35 

40 

20 

40     " 

45 

4 

10.25 

40 

45 

43 

45     " 

50 

6 

15.38 

45 

50 

67 

50     " 

55 

8 

20.00 

50 

55 

81 

55     " 

60 

4 

10.25 

55 

60 

87 

60     " 

65 

4 

10.25 

60 

65 

76 

65     " 

70 

2 

5.13 

65 

70 

55 

70     " 

75 

4 

10.25 

70 

75 

37 

75     " 

80 

0 

0 

75 

80 

20 

80 

1 

2.r»(i 

Over 

80 

7 

Over 

^9        99.95  493 

Number  of  Professors  493 . 
Average  age  53.  Average  age  55. 

Compiled  from  der  deutsche  Universitats-Kalender,  Scheffer  u.  Zieler, 
1905,  and  including  all  full  professors,  (Ordentliche  Professoren,)  that 
were  offering  courses  at  that  time.  This  interesting  table  was  compiled 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Henry  J.  Waters. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  university  in 
Germany  is  not  very  great,  for  the  poorest  is  good  in  quality  ; 
whereas,  in  America,  the  difference  between  the  best  and  the 
poorest  is  enormous.  In  this  the  advantage  is  not  with  us. 
But  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  the  two  best  American  univer- 
sities as  he  reads  my  words  about  Munich  and  Berlin.  For  the 
Ph  .D.  degree  our  requirments — except  perhaps  in  the  classics — 
are  greater  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  Some  who  prize  highly 
their  foreign  degrees  may  dispute  this,  but  the  fact  is  as  has 
been  said.  In  my  opinion  we  require  more  than  is  wise.  For 
entrance  to  their  professional  schools  the  Germans  require  at 
least  two  years  more  than  graduation  from  our  best  High 
Schools  means.  At  Munich  and  Berlin  you  will  not  find  in  the 
faculties  a  single  man  that  does  not  measure  intellectually  up  to 
a  certain  goodly  height ;  whereas  in  our  best  universities  you 
will  find  some  that  do  not  reach  the  same  height.  Because  of 
these  facts,  and  not  becattse  of  any  disparity  between  the  best 
men  on  either  side,  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage 
in  intellectual  quality  is  still  in  some  degree  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans.  Our  two  best  American  universities  have  still  some 
relics  of   the  past,    when  standards  were  not  so  high  as  they  are 
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now.  In  15  years,  with  some  gracious  assistance  from  Death, 
there  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  two  American  univer- 
sities unsurpassed  in  things  intellectual  by  any  institution  on 
earth ;  and  in  all  other  respects  pre-eminent — in  organization 
and  management,  in  college  spirit,  morals,  manners,  social  life, 
athletics,  manliness,  religion.  In  fact,  unless  the  Europeans 
change  radically  some  of  their  ideas  and  methods  they  cannot 
expect  finally  to  compete  with  our  best  universities. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  copying  in  higher  education  the 
Germans,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  marvelously 
guided  in  general  in  adopting  what  is  good  and  in  avoiding 
what  is  bad.  We  have  never  yet  lost  our  good  old  English 
notion  that  a  university  is  a  place  for  other  things  besides  intel- 
lectual exercise.  That  in  truth  is  its  chief  function,  but  other 
things  also  are  of  importance.  For  the  good  sense  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  elder  brothers  let  us  thank  heaven  fervently,  pray- 
ing that  we  also  may  be  guided  aright. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  University. 


To  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  : 

Your  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  question  of    a  National  University   presents    the    following  : 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  subject  were  sent  to  all 
the  state  universities,  to  about  seventy  other  universities 
and  colleges,  to  members  of  Congress,  and  to  a  selected 
list  of  prominent  men.  Since  the  inquiry  was  sent  out 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  replies  so  far  received  are  not 
large,  although  fair  returns  w^ere  made  by  the  state  and  other 
universities.  The  answers  contain  much  valuable  material  and 
extracts  are  arranged  under  the  appropriate  heads. 

1 .  Should  a  University,  Supported  and  Controlled  by  the 

United  States   Government,  Be  Established   at  Washington, 

D.  C? 

Most  of  the  state  universities  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  majority  of  other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  negative. 
The  returns  from  congressmen  and  others  are  so  few  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  base  any  estimate  upon  them. 

2.  Should  It  Be  a  Regular  Degree-Conferring  Graduate 
University  with  Faculty,  Buildings,  and  Laboratories  ? 
What  Departments  Should  Be  Included  ? 

We  quote  a  few  of  the  affirmative  replies. 

"  It  should  be  a  degree-conferring  graduate  university,  full 
and  complete  with  every  needed  equipment  and  every  privilege 
in  the   Government  departments   that  may  be  accorded   without 
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detriment  to  the  public  service.  It  should  include  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  but  should  confer  its  degrees  upon  such 
persons  only  as  shall  have  previously  received  at  least  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  some  institution  recognized  for  this  purpose 
by  the  university  authorities,  and  in  no  case  should  any  degree 
be  conferred  below  the  doctorate." 

"  I  think  the  university  should  be  such  an  institution,  for 
example,  as  the  University  of  Berlin  or  a  university  doing 
graduate  work  in  all  the  departments  of  learning.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  buildings,  laboratories  and  whatever  is  necessary 
to  make  it  the  greatest  university  in  the  world." 

"  Something  should  be  done  to  open  up  to  students  the  great 
resources  of  the  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  archives,  etc., 
of  the  Government  in  Washington.  It  matters  not  so  much 
what  the  organization  is  so  that  these  things  can  be  open  to 
students  and  that  they  be  encouraged  to  use  this  great  and 
rapidly  accumulating  material.  All  departments  having  such 
material  should  be  included." 

"  It  should  be  a  regular  degree-conferring  university  with 
faculties,  buildings  and  laboratories.  Its  scope  should  be  as 
comprehensive  as  human  science,  using  that  term  in  the  largest 
sense." 

"  The  departments  included  should  be  such  as  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  leading  universities  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world." 

"  All  departments  usually  included  in  the  curricula  of  gradu- 
ate schools  in  the  greater  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe." 

"  It  should  be  a  degree-conferring  graduate  university.  I 
think  that  practically  all  departments  to  which  the  resources  of 
the    Government   offer  special    a.ssistance   should  be  included." 

"  (i)  Such  a  University  might  train  men  for  diplomatic  and 
other  Government  positions.  (2)  Apart  from  this  its  work 
should  be  purely  research  with  a  view  to  widening  the  realms  of 
scientific,  historical,  economic,  legal,  etc.,  knowledge.  (3)  It 
should  not  duplicate  work  carried  on  by  the  other  universities 
of   the  country.      (4)  It  should  make  advance  upon  the  work  of 
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all  Others,  especially  in  the  realm  of  Science,  History,  Econo- 
mics, Sociology,  Law,  International  Relations,  etc.  This  work 
is  so  costly,  carries  with  it  ordinarily  so  little  fame,  is  done  so 
quietly,  the  man  working  in  obscurity,  and  yet  is  so  vital  to  the 
well  being  of  mankind,  e.g.,  in  Medicine,  in,  Sociology,  in 
Economics,  that  the  United  States  Government  should  provide 
the  means,  almost  without  limitation,  for  doing  it  as  rapidly 
and  as  extensively  as  it  can  be  done.  With  this  might  be  com- 
bined the  work  of  training  the  brightest  minds,  not  only  for 
diplomatic  and  other  public  service,  but  also  for  investigation." 

3.  Should  It  Be  Organized  Merely  to  Conduct  Research 
Work?  If  So,  Should  There  Be  a  Regular  Faculty?  What 
Should  Be  the  Scope  of  the  Work. 

Evidently  this  question  was  not  fully  understood  to  be  alter- 
native with  number  2,  but  most  of  those  answering  the  general 
question  in  the  affirmative  made  a  preference  of  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  number  2.  We  quote  some  of  the  leading  answers  to 
number  3. 

"  At  first  and  chiefly  for  research  work,  with  provision  for 
lectureships  and  courses  of  lectures,  for  teaching  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  teaching  which  spring  naturally  and  spontaneously  from 
conditions  created  for  research.  The  staff  should  consist  of  a 
director  and  a  few  specialists  in  each  department,  with  perma- 
nant  tenure,  and  a  changing  body  of  assistants.  In  addition 
there  should  be  a  large  number  of  special  investigators  holding 
temporary  positions  whose  relation  to  the  permanent  staff  would 
resemble  the  relations  between  the  lecturers  in  history,  etc.,  to 
the  Faculty  of  Cornell.  Research  work  proper  and  the  organi- 
zation and  dissemination  of    knowledge." 

"  (a)  Research  I  think  would  be  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  work  but  considerable  work  might  be  done  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  independent  research,  (b)  I  think  that  a 
definite  staff  of  men  should  have  the  direction  in  every  depart- 
ment fully  represented,  (c)  The  scope  of  the  work  should  be 
at   the  beginning    a  slight   enlargement  of    the    work    regularly 
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done  in  our  best  graduate  schools  and  subsequently  the  scope 
would  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  the  institution." 

"Research  and  graduate  work  under  a  limited  but  very 
learned  faculty." 

"  The  sole  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  investigation, 
and  this  should  be  carried  out  in  as  many  fields  of  learning  as 
practicable.  The  university  should  have  a  faculty  or  a  staff  of 
investigators.  The  student  body  should  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  fellows  or  scholars  with  a  stipend,  all  engaged  in  in- 
vestigation under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The  publication 
of  the  results  of  investigation  should  be  provided  for  liberally. 
I  see  no  occasion  for  giving  degrees.  There  should  be  such 
buildings  and  laboratories  in  "Washington  as  might  be  needed 
for  research  purposes." 

"  If  established,  it  should  be  for  research  chiefly." 

"If  organized  at  all,  it  should  be  for  research  work  alone.  It 
would  require  no  faculty." 

"  If  established  as  an  institution  for  research,  it  should  be 
directed  through  existing  institutions." 

"  If  such  an  institution  were  to  be  established  at  the  national 
capital,  I  should  recommend  that  it  be  simply  a  headquarters 
for  the  direction  of  investigation  and  not  an  attempt  to  provide 
classroom  instruction." 

4.  Should  the  University  Seek  to  Bring  into  Relationship 
Other  Organizations  Like  the  Carnegie,  the  Smithsonian 
and  Various  Departments  at  Washington  ?     In  What  Way  ? 

"  The  Carnegie  Institute  being  in  a  sense  private  or  personal 
in  its  foundation,  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  relate  its- 
self  for  the  specific  work  which  it  will  undertake.  The  Smith- 
sonian being  public  should  be  affiliated  as  closely  as  the  preser- 
vation of  its  own  history  would  permit." 

"  The  cooperation  of  the  State  Departments  and  the  Smith- 
sonian may  be  assumed  in  advance  and  relied  on.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  an  organic  connection  with  the  Carnegie 
Institute,    unless  the   Institution  seeks   affiliation,     In  this  case 
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affiliation  on  lines  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  national 
scope,  purpose  and  organization  of  the  university  should  be 
welcomed,  and  the  terms  of  affiliation  outlined  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  the  governors  of  the  university  except  as  respects 
the  property  rights  of   the  Trustees  of   the  Carnegie  Institute." 

"Certainly,  all  the  scientific  institutions  in  Washington  and 
all  the  scientific  laboratories  and  statistical  bureaus  should  be 
brought  togetlier  in  some  manner  to  make  their  material  avail- 
able." 

"  It  should  seek  to  utilize  all  educational  and  research  facili- 
ties existing  in  Washington  as  the  National  Museum  and  the 
L/ibrary  of  Congress." 

"  The  university  should  seek  to  correlate  its  work  with  that 
of  all  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Government,  with  that  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  and  with  that  of  any  universities  in  the 
country  engaged  in  similar  activities." 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney  in  "Science"  March  1897, 
describes  the  material  for  a  national  university  then  in  Wash- 
ington. I  give  a  tabular  summary  of  a  portion  of  the  article 
for  convenient  reference. 

Literary  Work. 

Congressional  Library. 

Libraries  of  the  State  and  other  departments. 

A  u  th  ropology . 

Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Bureaus  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Museum. 

Political  Science. 

Executive  departments. 

Congress. 

Work  of  the  Congressional  and  other  libraries. 

Economics . 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Eabor,  and  the  Census. 
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History. 

Bureaus  of  the  State  Department,  the  Smithsonian   Insti- 
tution, and  the  Congressional  Library. 

Education. 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mathematics. 

National  Observatory. 
Nautical  Almanac. 

Physics. 

Bureaus  of  Steam  Engineering,  construction  and  ordnance 

of  the  Nav3^  Department,   engineering  laboratories  of 

the  War  Department. 
Patent  Office. 
Coast  Survey. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Engineering . 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
General  Eand  Office. 
Hydrographic  Offices. 

Chemistry . 

Laboratories  of  Geological  Survey. 
Laboratories  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Geology,   Geography,  Palceontology . 
Geological  Survey. 
National  Museum. 

Botany. 

National  Herbarium. 

Botanical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Getiej'al  Biology. 

Biological  Survey. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Natignal  Museum. 
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Medicine. 

Office  of  Surgeon-General. 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library. 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy. 
Bacteriological  and  pathological  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Jurisprudence  and  Law. 

Law  libraries  of  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  Courts,  and 
executive  departments. 

Agriculture ,  Horticulture,    Forestry. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Pedagogics. 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Architecture. 

Office  of  Architect  of  Treasury. 

In  "  Science  "    of   January,  1897,    President  Dabney  enumer- 
ates the  scientific  agencies  of  the  Government  as  follows  : 


•^to* 


Navy  Department :  Naval  Observatory ;  Nautical  Almanac  ; 
Hydrographic  Office. 

Treasury  Department :  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Interior  Depa^iment :  The  General  Land  Office  ;  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey;   Bureau  of  Education;  the  Decennial  Census. 

Department  of  Agriculture :  Weather  Bureau  ;  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industury ;  Division  of  Statistics ;  Biological 
Survey  ;  Division  of  Botany  ;  Division  of  Forestry  ;  Di- 
vision of  Agrostology  ;  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology  ;  Division  of  Entomology ;  Division  of 
Pomology  ;  Division  of  Chemistry  ;  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural Soils ;  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  ;  Office  of  Fiber 
Investigations  ;  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  ;  Museum  ;  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations. 
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Smithsoniayi  Institiitio7i :     Bvireau  of  Ethnolog}'  ;     U.S.  Nation- 
al Museum. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  : 

Departvient  of  Labor  : 

5.  Should  the  Work  Done  There  be  Accepted  Toward  a 
Higher  Degree  by  Various  Universities  in  the  Country,  and 
Under  What  Limitations  ? 

This  question,  we  believe,  was  somewhat  misunderstood.  Its 
intent  was  to  ask  whether  institutions  would  be  warranted  in 
accepting  work  iii  abseiitia  done  in  the  national  university  in 
further  amount  than  when  done  iji  absentia  under  other  condi- 
tions. It  was  intended  also  to  give  an  opportunity  to  raise  the 
question  whether  all  degrees  might  not  be  given  by  the  home 
institutions,  although  a  large  part  of  the  work  might  be  done  in 
the  national  university.     We  give  such  answers  as  are  significant. 

"  Let  each  univesity  reach  its  own  adjustment.  Preferably 
the  granting  of  degrees  should  be  left  to  each  university." 

"  The  work  done  at  the  central  university  should  of  course  be 
of  so  high  a  character  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  its 
recognition    and  acceptability  at  any  institution    in  the   world." 

"  All  work  done  in  this  manner  even  though  it  be  technically 
in  absentia  would  have  all  necessary  supervision.  The  class  of 
men  doing  such  work  would  not  need  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  undergraduate,  or  even  the  ordinary  graduate  student 
candidate  for  the  second  degree.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  not 
necessary  to  urge  any  emphasis  upon  limitations." 

6.  (a)  What  Should  be  the  Name  of  the  University?  (b) 
How  Should  the  Control  be  Vested  ?  (c)  How  Should  it  be 
Officered? 

(aj  A  majority  prefer  the  title  "University  of  the  United 
States,"  or  "University  of  the  United  States  of  America."  Other 
titles  suggested  are  "National  University  of  Washington;" 
"  University  of  Washington  ;"     "  George  Washington." 
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(b)  Many  suggest  a  board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  recommend  also  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  One  says  the  control  should  be  vested  in  a  board  made 
up  of  the  greatest  university  men  of  America ;  another  that  the 
members  of  the  board  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  without  the  intervention  of  either  branch  of 
Congress.  We  quote  from  others  :  "I  am  not  sure  but  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  initial  board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  have  successors  appointed  by  the  President  on 
nomination  of  the  board  itself.  It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
plan  that  politics  be  kept  out  of  it  absolutely."^  "A  board 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Judges."  "Control  in  a  small  but 
representative  board  of  not  over  nine  members,  representing 
different  sections  of  the  country." 

(c)  Many  suggest  such  organization  as  exists  in  the  state 
universities  ;  one  that  it  should  be  officered  with  men  from  our 
own  universities  and  the  best  universities  in  the  world,  selected 
with  reference  to  their  ability  to  direct  research  in  the  depart- 
ments most  strongly  represented  in  Washington  ;  one  that  its 
officers  should  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate. 

7.  Please  Write  Somewhat  in  Detail  Your  View  of  the 
Whole  Subject. 

The  last  question  gives  opportunity  for  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  the  answers,  pro  and  con,  cover  the  ground  very 
fairly. 

"  It  would  bring  to  the  whole  people  with  anew  emphasis 
the  fundamental  importance  of  education  as  related  to  the  per- 
petuity of  our  national  life  and  civilization.  This  university 
when  organized  would  be  the  maximum  interpretation  of  the 
general  w^elfare  mentioned  in  the  Constitution." 

"  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  permitted 
through  the  general  government  to  express  their  interest  in 
hisrher  education.  The  essential  element  in  the  whole  condition 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  securing  of    one  or  two  men  of  great  abil- 
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ity  and  great  devotion  to  the  carrying  forward  of  this  movement. 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  history  of  this  University  contains  impressive 
teachings  for  us  in  the  value  of  patience,  persistence,  idealism 
and  of  progressiveness  as  forces  promotive  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. It  represents  an  application  which  might,  in  kind,  be  made 
at  Washington." 

"  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university,  and  that  we  should  press  forward  continuously  and 
unitedly  until  this  object  is  accomplished." 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  make  the  vast  and  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing resources  of  the  Government  accessible  for  investigators. 
It  is  a  shame  to  lock  all  these  things  up  for  the  use  of  a  few  men 
often  of  narrow  scientific  interests.  They  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  and  should  be  made  available.  The 
opportunities  offered  in  Washington  make  that  the  place  for  the 
university.  I  should  not  favor  another  great  national  university 
if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  this  material  can  only  exist  in  Wash- 
ington and  must  accumulate  there.  It  cannot  be  transported  to 
any  other  place  and  can  only  be  fully  utilized  by  some  such 
institution  in  Washington." 

"  I  am  friendly  to  the  establishment  of  the  national  university 
which  can  utilize  at  Washington  all  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
Government  departments,  and  which  also  can  command  large 
national  appropriations  directed  mainly  toward  the  work  of 
research." 

"  The  advantages  (of  the  national  university)  ought  to  be  so 
attractive  as  to  draw  students  in  large  numbers  from  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  For  one-hundred  years  we  have  been 
educational  debtors  to  other  nations.  We  ought  to  recognize 
our  obligation  and  at  least  begin  to  meet  it." 

"  A  national  university,  as  the  incorporation  in  its  highest 
form  of  the  aspiration  of  the  nation  toward  higher  education,  is 
to  my  mind  a  necessary  complement  of  the  great  scheme  of  pub- 
lic and  private  education,  elementary,  secondar}'  and  higher, 
which  has  been  developed  in  this  country  so  far." 

"  It  has  been  our  established  policy  to  commit  the  control  and 
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management  of  public  educational  institutions  to  the  states  and 
territories,  leaving  the  National  Government  to  aid  such  institu- 
tions by  grants  of  land,  money,  and  the  cooperation  of  various 
government  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  Efforts  should, 
therefore,  be  concentrated  at  present  and  probably  for  many 
years  on  strengthening  the  state  universities.  The  National 
Government  should  aid  in  this  work  by  increasing  its  grants  of 
money  to  the  states  and  by  making  available  to  the  state  univer- 
sities governmental  facilities  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
which  may  properly  be  used  in  the  cause  of  higher  education 
and  research.  To  set  up  at  Washington  a  regular  degree-con- 
ferring graduate  university  would  make  an  institution  over- 
shadowing the  state  universities  and  make  their  degrees  and 
other  work  relatively  less  important  in  our  educational  scheme 
than  it  ought  to  be.  What  is  needed  -at  Washington  at  present 
is  an  organization  which  will  enable  graduates  of  the  state 
colleges  and  universities  studying  for  higher  degrees  or  engaged 
in  special  researches  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  Government 
has  to  offer  through  the  Congressional  Library,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  National  Museum,  and  scientific  bureaus.  If  such 
an  organization  could  be  established  and  successfully  main- 
tained, it  would  help  the  state  universities  to  raise  the  grade  of 
work  required  for  their  higher  degrees,  since  in  this  way  .men 
seeking  higher  degrees  could  do  a  part  of  their  work  in  Wash- 
ington and  return  to  the  state  university  for  the  degrees.  Such 
an  organization  should  be  maintained  b}'  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  might  be  charged 
with  this  work  and  under  proper  arrangement  would  be  an  al- 
most ideal  institution  for  this  purpose.  In  case  it  was  not 
found  practicable  to  have  the  Smithsonian  Institution  do  this 
work,  it  might  be  entrusted  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion under  suitable  laws  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  that 
Bureau.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  funds  to  in- 
crease this  work  as  fast  as  its  feasibility  and  desirability  were 
made  manifest  and  it  had  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
state  institutions." 
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"  The  great  collection  in  Washington  can  be  utilized  readily 
by  all  advanced  students,  and  to  multiply  organizations  and 
administrations  is  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  against  the 
genius  of  our  form  of  government." 

"  I  think  the  advantages  of  the  national  university  to  utilize 
the  lyibrary  and  collections  at  Washington  are  much  exagger- 
ated. If  the  officers  of  the  scientific  departments  at  Washington 
do  their  full  duty,  they  will  have  little  time  for  instruction  and 
the  presence  of  a  body  of  students  at  the  departments  would 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  departments.  If  the 
National  Government  is  ready  to  put  money  into  higher  re- 
search, I  think  it  had  better  be  distributed  to  the  state  univer- 
sities as  is  now  done  by  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Fund." 

"  The  great  gifts  of  individuals  and  the  new  institutions  for 
research  have  lessened  the  needs  and  the  demand  for  a  national 
university  supported  by  the  government." 

"My  view  is  that  the  universities  already  established  and 
planned  for  Washington  will  meet  fully  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  city,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  university 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government." 

"  A  national  university  would  detract  from  our  state  univer- 
sities. They  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  Wash- 
ington by  geographical  location  and  as  the  Nation's  capital  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  a  great  university.'' 

"The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are 
certainly  favorable  to  the  traditions  that  has  relegated  all  educa- 
tional interests  to  the  management  of  the  state  governments. 
A  movement  of  this  sort,  looking  toward  a  national  university, 
would  violate    this  general  principle  or  tradition." 

"  The  tendency  towards  support  and  control  by  the  United 
States  government  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  too  much  in 
evidence.  A  government  university  opens  up  another  class  of 
public  employees  with  all  the  extravagance  and  inefficiency  of 
public  utilities  managed  by  the  office-holder." 


In  the  judgment  of    the  Committee    the  larger  weight  of    evi- 
dence   and    opinion    favors    some    kind    (A    an    organization    at 
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Washington,  established,  supported,  and  controlled  by  the 
Government,  which  shall  secure  the  best  use  of  the  various 
opportunities  for  research.  The  agencies  at  the  national  capital 
are  of  vast  extent  and  of  the  highest  importance,  and  they 
should  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  scholarship  in  this  country 
and    as  America's  contribution  to  the  world  of  science. 

The  proposition  to  leave  the  administration  of  these  to  the 
control  of  private  institutions  and  organizations  seems  to  us  too 
illogical  to  require  argument.  Not  only  the  ownership  of  the 
various  scientific  agencies  in  Washington,  but  the  responsibility 
for  their  completest  use,  are  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  state  universities  believe  that  they  would  be  aided  by  a 
National  University  and  that  the  whole  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion would  be  benefited. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  it  is  as  much 
a  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  National  University 
as  to  support  the  Smithsonian  and  other  like  institutions,  and 
that  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any  argument  drawn  from 
traditions  regarding  the  genius  of  our  Government.  Probably 
a  National  University  would  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
means,  not  only  to  develop  true  scholarship  in  this  country,  but 
also  to  bring  forth  the  best  ideals  of  our  democracy. 


The  Committee  further  gives  its  opinion  more  in  detail  upon 
the  various  questions  raised  : 

d.  A  university  supported  and  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Government  .should  be  established  at  Washington. 

2.  While  a  humble  beginning  might  be  made  with  some 
kind  of  organization  that  would  merely  direct  research  work, 
preferably  at  the  start  the  institution  should  be  a  regular  degree- 
conferring  graduate  university  with  faculty,  buildings,  and 
laboratories.  In  the  Government  departments,  bureaus,  and 
laboratories,  there  are  limitations  of  instructional  force,  room,  etc. 
that  would  make  a  regularly  equipped  university  necessary, 
even   as  a  means  of    using  the  government  agencies.     It  should 
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include    all  departments    for  which    there  is    a  demand,    and  in 
which  superior  advantages  could  be  offered. 

3.  Even  if  the  University  were  organized  merely  to  conduct 
research  work,  nearly  all  agree  that  a  superior  faculty  would  be 
indispensable. 

4.  Affiliation  should  be  sought  with  all  departments  and 
organizations  in  Washington  that  would  contribute  to  the  work 
of  the  University. 

5.  Full  credit  for  work  done  in  the  National  University 
should  be  given,  by  the  various  universities  having  graduate 
schools,  toward  degrees,  provided  one  year  of  work  toward  the 
higher  degree  has  been  taken  at  the  home  university  and  the 
work  at  Washington    has  been  taken  along  the  prescribed  lines. 

6.  (a)  Preferably  the  name  of  the  institution  should  be 
"University  of  the  United  States."  (b)  The  members  of 
Board  of  Trustees  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  ground  of  appointment  should  be  ex- 
clusively fitness  for  the  position.  They  might  well  be  selected 
from  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country,  (c)  The  plan  of 
organization  is  a  detail  that  could  be  settled  by  the  Trustees. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  to  "  represent  this 
body  in  forming  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  an  end  to  .securing 
the  establishment  of  a  National  University."  Accordingly  we 
recommend  : 

1.  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  to  aid  the  cause 
of  a  National  University,  (i)  by  appearing  before  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress,  (2)  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  state 
universities  and  suggesting  ways  of  giving  aid,  (3)  by  present- 
ing the  matter  to  the  National  Educational  A.ssociation  and 
urging  the  naming  of  a  committee,  instructed  to  cooperate  in 
securing  a  National  University,  (4)  by  annually  reporting  pro- 
gress and  making  further  recommendations  to  this  body, — the 
members  of  this  Committee  to  be  located  within  easy  reach  of 
each  other  and  of  the  National  Capital. 

2.  That  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  be  invited.  ' 
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3.  That  each  university  urge  its  views  upon  congressmen 
from  its  State. 

4.  That  copies  of  this  report  be  printed  and  sent  to  members 

of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  H.  BAKER,  Chairman, 
W.  O.  THOMPSON. 
President  M.  H.  Buckham  of  the  Committee  absent. 

On  motion  of  President  Craig,  seconded  by  Chancellor  An- 
drews, the  report  was  adopted  after  the  following  discussion  : 

Chancellor  Andrews  of  Nebraska  spoke  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  University.  He  said  that 
the  great  cities  were  the  most  favorable  locations  for  universities, 
and  cited  as  instances,  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
etc.  Our  great  American  universities  are  deficient  in  many  de- 
partments, and  the  establishment  of  a  great  National  University 
at  Washington  would  supply  many  of  these  deficiencies. 

President  Kingsbury,  of  Utah,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  National 
University.  He  spoke  of  the  National  University  as  being  a 
logical  movement,  and  analogous  to  our  State  Universities.  By 
the  establishment  of  such  a  university  greater  democracy 
would  be  secured  in  our  system  of  education. 

President  Craig  of  Montana,  approved  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  University.  He  said  that  the  National  University 
would  be  analogue  to  our  State  Universities,  which  are  now  the 
best  type  of  educational  institutions.  The  National  University 
would  be  to  the  State  Universities  what  the  State  Universities 
are  to  the  other  minor  institutions  in  their  respective  states. 

President  MacLean,  of  Iowa,  said  that  our  present  great  uni- 
versities are  not  of  sufficiently  wide  and  democratic  sympathies, 
and  that  the  National  University  must  be  a  graduate  university. 
The  trend  toward  great  State  Universities  is  shown  by  present 
statistics.  He  showed  that  the  trend  of  education  was  so  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  a  more  important  and  well  equipped  university 
than  now  exists,  that  the  National  University  would  be  inevit- 
able. 
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President  Purinton,  of  West  Virginia,  approved  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  University.  He  believes  that  the 
Government  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  education  in  every 
line  to  all  mankind,  and  that  the  National  University  ought  to 
be  equal  at  least  to  any  foreign  University. 

President  Patterson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  the  present  old 
universities  are  provincial,  not  national  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  State  Universities.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
University  at  Washington  would  be  a  logical  development, 
completing  the  national  educational  system  represented  by  the 
State  Universities  and  I^and  grant  colleges.  The  National 
University  would  be  to  the  United  States  what  a  State  Univer- 
sity is  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  stated  that  the  action 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  Council,  at  Detroit, 
was  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  University,  but 
since  that  time  their  attitude  had  changed.  President  Swain 
felt  that  the  establishment  of  the  National  University  would 
depend  more  upon  the  State  Universities  than  upon  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

Chancellor  Andrews  suggested  that  students  from  State 
Universities  taking  graduate  work  would  be  doubled  in  number 
with  the  establishment  of  a  National  University.  He  also 
stated  that  there  are  very  few  advanced  students  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries. 

President  Boyd,  of  Oklahoma,  said  that  the  National  Univer- 
sity would  help  to  extend  the  national  democratic  spirit. 

Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas,  strongly  advocated  the  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  University. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  the  universities 
in  Washington  are  undergratuate  institutions,  and  on  that 
account  may  join  with  the  opponents  of  the  National  University 
unless  it  could  be  represented  to  them  that  the  establishment  of 
a  National  University  would  in  no  way  injure  them,  but  would 
be  an  advantage.  There  is  much  research  work  now  being 
done  in  Washington,  and  this  work  would  be  greatly  improved 
by   systematizing  it  and   by   lectures  that   would  be  given    in  a 
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university  atmosphere.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  that  has 
already  been  made  to  establish  a  National  University  might 
serve  as  a  source  of  opposition. 

President  James,  of  Illinois,  gave  a  history  of  the  movement 
since  1879.  A  National  University,  he  said,  would  be  a  very 
different  institution  from  a  National  Educational  Bureau,  under 
the  name  of  a  National  University.  Combining  the  existing 
educational  institutions  in  Washington  would  not  be  making  a 
National  University.  Any  move  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  would  be  likely  to  encounter  opposition  from 
two  source.  First,  from  those  institutions  that  are  now  in 
Washington,  and  second,  from  the  old,  well  endowed  univer- 
sities, chiefly  in  the  eastern  states.  But  a  National  University 
is  bound  to  come,  although  it  may  be  many  years  before  we 
realize  all  our  hopes. 


How  to  Affiliate   Other  Collegiate   Institutions  in   the  State 

With  the  State  University. 


President  Merrifield,  University  of    North  Dakota. 


I  can  perhaps  best  tell  how  to  affiliate  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  the  state  with  the  State  University  by  telling  how  we 
have  done  it  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  college  in  our  state 
and  how  we  expect  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  of  other 
denominations — particulary  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian — as 
soon  as- those  denominations  shall  see  their  way  to  establish 
colleges  in  North  Dakota.  My  paper  this  morning  is  largely  a 
repetition  in  substance  and  in  part  in  form  of  what  I  have  said 
on  an  other  occasion. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  State  University,  I  urged  the  importance  of  adopting 
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some  system  of  educational  co-operation  between  the  University 
and  the  several  denominations  of  the  state  before  the  latter 
should  become  hopelessly  committed  to  the  policy  of  separate 
denominational  colleges.  The  Congregationalists  had  already 
established  a  college  at  Fargo  and  the  Methodists  were  agitating 
the  question  of  establishing  a  college  and  shortly  afterward  did 
so  at  Wahpeton  in  our  state.  My  trustees  took  no  action  at  the 
time,  but  during  the  years  following,  I  discussed  the  matter 
freely  with  representative  men  of  the  several  denominations  in 
our  state  as  opportunity  offered  and  in  March,  1900,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Methodist  conference  held  at  Grand  Forks  I 
canvassed  the  question  quite  fully  and  on  behalf  of  the  State 
University  extended  to  the  Methodist  church  of  the  state  a 
formal  invitation  to  remove  their  educational  institution  to  a 
location  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  State  University 
and  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  University  to 
whatever  extent  they  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
Many  prominent  members  of  the  conference,  including  Presi- 
dent Robertson  of  the  Methodist  college,  expressed  themselves 
as  in  a  general  way  favorable  to  the  proposition  but  considered 
themselves  under  moral  obligation  to  certain  benefactors  of  the 
College  and  particularly  to  the  citizens  of  Wahpeton,  not  to 
agitate  the  question  at  that  time.  However,  in  the  early  winter 
of  1904  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  College,  whose  style  and 
title  was  The  Red  River  Valley  University,  began  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  removing  the  college  to  another  location  and  I 
renewed  my  invitation  to  remove  it  to  Grand  Forks  and  aflfiliate 
it  with  the  State  University.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1905, 
President  Robertson  visited  the  University  at  my  invitation  and 
we  discussed  the  situation  in  all  its  phases.  We  finally  arrived 
at  a  possible  basis  of  co-operation  which  was  embodied  in  the 
following  memorandum  : 

Whereas  The  State  University  is  in  theory  the  university  of 
all  the  people  of  the  state,  and  is  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the 
members  of  the  several  denominations  as  well  as  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  state,  it  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  and  fitting 
that   the    churches   of   the   several  denominations    in  the   state 
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should  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their 
members  as  citizens  of  the  state  and  should  use,  to  whatever 
extent  may  seem  desirable  in  the  conduct  of  their  educational 
work,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  vState  University. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  State  University  is  a  civic  institution 
and  has  for  its  mission  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the  state  for 
efficient  service  as  citizens.  It  is  recognized,  also,  that  the 
distinctive  object  of  the  church  in  maintaining  schools  of  its 
own  is  to  insure  trained  leadership  in  religious  and  denomi- 
national work.  There  is,  therefore,  logically,  no  conflict 
between  their  respective  missions,  for  the  same  young  people 
are  to  serve  in  both  these  capacities.  These  two  missions  being 
in  no  sense  antagonistic,  but  supplementary,  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  wise  economy  that  these  two  educational  agencies  should 
avail  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  facilities  and  appli- 
ances of  each  other  in  the  working  out  of  their  respective  mis- 
sions, keeping  always  in  view  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  so  far  as  regards  the  control  and  expenditure 
of  the  financial  resources  of  each. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  principles  as  fundamentally  sound, 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  cordially  invites  the  people  of 
the  various  denominations  of  the  state  to  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  under  which  the  members  of  the  several  denominations, 
while  preserving  their  denominational  identity  and  maintaining 
separate  institutions  for  such  educational  work  as  they  may 
deem  necessary,  shall  join  as  citizens  in  patronage  of  the  State 
University  as  the  common  agency  of  the  state. 

As  a  basis  of  co-operation  between  the  State  University  and 
the  Methodist  church  of  the  state,  the  following  suggestions 
seem  practicable : 

1.  That  the  Methodist  church  change  the  name  of  its  institu- 
tion from  Red  River  Valley  University  to  Wesley  College. 

2.  That  a  building  or  buildings  be  erected  in  near  proximity 
to  the  State  University  but  on  a  separate  campus,  to  include  a 
Guild  Hall,  such  recitation  rooms  as  may  be  required  for  the 
work  proposed,  possibly  dormitories  for  young  women  and 
young  men,  and  a  president's  house. 
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3.  That  the  course  of  study  may  be  :  (a)  Bible  and  Church 
history,  English  Bible,  New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Theism,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  college  may  elect  in 
pursuance  of  its  purposes,  (b)  A  brief  course  that  may  be 
designated  as  a  Bible  Normal  course,  intended  especially  to  fit 
students  to  become  efficient  Sunday  school  teachers  and  lay 
workers,  and  upon  the  completion  of  which  certificates  of  recog- 
nition may  be  granted,  (c)  Instruction  in  music  and  elocution 
may  be  given  if  desired  and  appropriate  certificates  granted, 
(d)  Guild  Hall  lectures. 

4.  That  the  State  University  grant  for  work  done  in  subjects 
under  (a)  above,  such  credit  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  as  it  gives 
to  technical  work  done  in  its  own  professional  schools  and  to 
work  done  in  other  colleges  of  reputable  standing.  Likewise, 
Wesley  College  shall  give  credit  for  work  done  in  the  State 
University  in  similar  manner  as  preparation  for  any  degree  or 
certificate  it  may  offer. 

5.  Each  institution  shall  have  full  control  of  the  discipline  of 
students  upon  its  own  grounds. 

6.  It  shall  be  deemed  proper  for  students  to  take  degrees  from 
both  institutions  if  the}'  so  desire. 

Webster  Merrifield, 
Edward  P.  Robertson." 

This  memorandum  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  the  State  University  with  the  following  proviso,  viz.,  "that 
the  State  University  shall  in  all  cases  be  the  judge  of  the  quality 
of  work  to  be  accepted  by  it  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  Wesley  College  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quality 
of  work  to  be  accepted  for  any  degrees  it  may  grant."  The 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  also  gave  their  approval  to  the 
movement  in  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  extend  to  all  educational  agencies  within  the 
state  a  cordial  invitation  to  avail  themselves  to  whatever  extent 
may  seem  desirable  of  the  facilities  and  appliances  afforded  by 
the  University    for  the  working  out  of   their  several  educational 
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purposes."  The  memorandum  just  quoted,  together  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Faculty  and  Trustees,  constitutes  the  formal 
invitation  of  the  State  Universit)-.  Responding  to  this  invita- 
tion, the  Trustees  of  the  Red  River  Valley  University  on  May 
i6,  1905,  voted  to  remove  their  institution  from  Wahpeton  to  a 
location  adjoining  the  campus  of  the  State  University  and  to 
reopen  the  same  under  the  name  of  Wesley  College  substantially 
upon  the  basis  outlined  in  the  memorandum  quoted  above. 
That  this  action  has  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  North  Dakota  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
annual  conference  held  at  Valley  City  last  month  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Education  heartily  endorsing 
the  movement  recited  above  was  unanimously  and  most  enthusi- 
astically adopted  and  the  Conference  pledged  itself  by  unanim- 
ous vote  to  a  cordial  and  generous  support  of  Wesley  College. 
Bishop  McCabe,  who  presided  at  this  conference,  is  reported  by 
the  dail}^  papers  to  have  expressed  himself  as  '  pleased  and 
amazed  at  the  success  of  the  movement  already  attained.'  The 
old  buildings  of  the  Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton 
have  been  disposed  of  and  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  President  Robertson  has  already  received  by  sub- 
scription $125,000  of  the  $200,000  fund  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  for  the  endowment  of  Wesley  College.  A  faculty  of  five 
members  has  been  employed  by  the  College  and  work  is  being 
carried  on  during  the  present  year  in  all  the  branches  indicated 
under  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  memoran- 
dum quoted  above.  A  tract  of  80  acres  adjoining  the  University 
campus  has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  Wesley  College 
as  a  site  for  the  college  and  for  the  homes  of  the  President  and 
faculty.  A  portion  of  this  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  other 
denominations  which  may  follow  the  example  of  the  Methodists 
of  the  state  in  establishing  schools,  guild  halls  or  theological 
seminaries  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University.  The  Bap- 
tists of  the  state  have  already  placed  themselves  emphatically 
upon  record  as  favoring  the  plan  through  a  report  of  their  com- 
mittee on  education  adopted  at  their  annual  state  convention 
held  at  Fargo  in  June,  1901.     The  Presbyterian  synod  of  North 
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Dakota  has  appointed  a  committee  of  six;  with  power  to  employ 
a  clergyman  who  shall  nominally  be  assistant  to  the  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Grand  Forks  but  whose  duties  shall 
be  practically  those  of  pastor  at  the  University  to  look  after  the 
religious  interests  of  such  students  as  are  members  or  adherents 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  believed  that  this  action  is 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  Guild  Hall 
or  college  to  be  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Univer- 
sity campus  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University.  I  have 
expressions  entirely  favorable  to  the  general  movement  from 
Bishop  Mann  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  our  state  and  from 
representative  men  in  most  of  the  other  religious  denominations. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  who  are  already  committed  to  an  independent 
college  at  Fargo,  all  the  denominations  of  the  state,  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  establish  colleges  or  seminaries  of  their 
own,  will  do  so  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  State 
University  and  in  affiliation  with  the  University. 

This,  in  brief,  constitutes  the  history  of  the  movement  toward 
co-operation  between  the  church  schools  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  my  state.  That  this  is  but  an  incident  in  a  wide  spread 
movement  throughout  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
examples  of  co-operation  elsewhere;  viz.,  on  the  part  of  Metho- 
dists, Church  of  England,  Eow  Anglicans  and  Catholics  at  the 
University  of  Toronto;  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Diocesan,  the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Congregational  Churches  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal ;  of  the  Church  of  England,  Catholics,  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  at  the  University  of  Manitoba ;  of  the 
Congregationalists,  the  Christians  or  Campbellites,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Unitarians  at  the  University  of  California  ;  of  the  Christians,  the 
Episcopalians,  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  ;  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  the 
Episcopalians  at  the  University  of  West  Virginia;  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterians  and  the 
Episcopalians  at  the  University  of  Missouri  ;  of  the  Baptists  at 
the    University  of    Washington  ;   the  Episcopalians,    Eutherans 
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and  Presbyterians  at  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  the  Christians 
and  Presbyterians    at  the  University  of   Kansas  ;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  the  University  of    Wisconsin  ;  the  Christians  at  the 
University  of   Oregon  ;  and  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  at 
the  University  of    Illinois.     Numerous  other  instances  might  be 
cited  of    resolutions  passed    and  tentative  action  taken  by  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  looking 
to  some  form  of   co-operation  between    these  denominations  and 
our  great    and  rapidly  growing   state  universities,   but  sufficient 
instances  have  been  cited    to  show  that  the  movement  is  general 
throughout  the  country    and  that  the  great  religious  denomina- 
tions of   America  are  coming  to  recognize  not  only  their  duty  to 
the  great  numbers  of  young  people  of  their  several  communions 
enrolled  as  students  in  our  state  universities  but  the  expediency 
from    every  point  of    view  of    changing    their  old-time    attitude, 
often    one   of   neutrality,    sometimes   one   of   positive  hostility, 
toward    the  state  university,    into  one  of   friendly   co-operation. 
In  two   or  three  of   the  instances  cited    above  the    movement    is 
only    tentative    but    in  all    the  others    the  movement    has  taken 
definite  shape,    ranging  from  a  college  pastorate  to  a  guild  hall, 
a    theological  seminary    or   an  institution    doing  full    collegiate 
work  except    in  the  natural  sciences,    instruction  in  w'hich  is,    I 
believe,    in  all    the  cases  covered,    left  to  the    State  University. 
In    none  of   the  cases  cited  does    the  afiiliated    college   grant  an 
independent  degree  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  much  duplication 
of  work  between  the  University    and  the  affiliated  college.     Did 
time   permit  I    could  read   to  this   Association   letters  from    the 
heads  of  almost  all  of  these  affiliated  colleges  cited  and  from  the 
heads  of   the  State  Universities   with    which    the  aflSliation   has 
been  made,    testifying  in   the  most    unmistakable    terms   to  the 
generally  satisfactory  results  which  have  attended  the  movement 
toward  affiliation.     I  content  myself  with  quoting  in  part  letters 
from  Rev.  Dr.  John  Potts,  educational  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  Methodist   church  for   Canada    and   one  of   the  best-known 
Methodists  on  this  continent,  and  from  Dean  F.  H.  Wallace  of  the 
faculity  of  theology  in  Victoria  College,  the  Methodist  school  of 
Ontario  in  affiliation  with  Toronto  University.      Dr.  Potts  says  : 
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"  We  have  had  sufficient  time  to  test  the  value  of  the  relation- 
ship. I  think  there  is  but  one  opinion  now  as  to  the  importance 
of  it.  We  gain  distinct  financial  benefit  by  having  all  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  university,  such  as  sciences,  etc.,  without 
any  cost  to  us,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  moral  influence  over  the  students,  and  the 
privilege  also  of  exerting  a  moral  influence  over  the  university." 

Dean  Wallace  says  :  — "  We  have  gained  for  our  students  the 
advantages  of  the  equipment  and  the  wider  courses  and  the 
prestige  of  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  retained  almost  intact  the  individuality  and 
autonomy  of  our  own  college  life.  Our  students  are  very  loyal 
to  their  own  college,  and  maintain  its  societies  and  traditions, 
even  its  own  sports."  And,  touching  the  religious  atmosphere, 
he  continues:  "  And,  above  all  we  find  no  loss  of  religious  life. 
The  spiritual  side  of  our  work  was  never  stronger  and  more 
satisfactory  than  to-day.  Indeed,  our  removal  to  Toronto  and 
association  with  a  large  university  have  made  it  more  possible 
than  formerly  to  come  under  the  influence  of  great  religious 
leaders  and  movements,  such  as  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Students'  Missionary  Volunteer's  conven- 
tion, John  R.  Mott,  R.  E.  Speer,  etc." 

In  the  following  respects  it  is  believed  that  the  movement 
wdiich  has  been  inaugurated  in  North  Dakota  touches  high- 
water  mark  in  the  general  movement  toward  state  and  denomi- 
national co-operation  in  educational  work. 

1.  There  will  be  no  duplication  of  work  in  the  two  institutions. 

2.  A  year's  work,  quasi  theological  in  character,  done  b}^  the 
students  of  Wesley  College  in  their  own  institution  may  be 
credited  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the  State  University.  This 
concession  the  State  University  can  safely  make,  for  it  retains 
full  right  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  other 
institution,  while  denominational  pride  and  interest  alike  will 
prompt  the  co-operating  institution  to  make  its  work  of  a 
character  to  compare  favorably  with  that  done  in  the  State 
Unversity.  The  subjects  for  which  credit  may  be  given  by  the 
State  University,    while  not  perhaps    the  conventional  academic 
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subjects,  have  yet  had  long  and  honorable  recognition  in  the 
curricula  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  colleges  in  the 
land.  In  these  days  of  broad  electives  who  shall  say  that  the 
study  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  History,  Bible  History, 
Biblical  literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  is  not  as 
truly  educational  and  may  not  as  truly  contribute  to  liberal 
culture  as  many  of  the  electives  offered  by  our  state  universities 
in  their  B.  A.  or  equivalent  courses?  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted by  educational  leaders  that  it  is  the  method  of  study 
rather  than  the  content  studied  that  determines  educational 
values. 

3.  The  affiliated  college,  by  retaining  its  degree-conferring 
power,  retains  thereby  in  large  measure  its  independent  identity 
and  there  is  thus  removed  one  of  the  stongest  objections  urged 
by  denominational  schools,  already  established,  against  affilia- 
tion. To  what  extent  this  independent  degree-conferring  power 
will  be  exercised  by  the  affiliated  school  in  practice  is,  of  course, 
yet  to  be  determined.  In  any  event,  as  three-fourths  of  the 
work  on  which  its  degree,  if  granted,  will  be  l)ased  will  have  to 
be  done  in  the  State  University  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
must  be  of  a  quality  to  be  approved  by  the  State  University, 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  degree  of  the  affiliated  college,  if 
granted  at  all,  will  be  discredited  or  will  represent  a  low  stand- 
ard of  attainment  on  the  part  of  its  recipients. 

The  great  ends  to  be  gained  by  the  co-operation  of  state  and 
church  schools  are,  of  course,  financial  economy  and  a  wise 
conservation  of  energy.  The  gain  in  economy  alone  ought  to 
be  decisive.  The  members  of  this  association  certainly  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  modern  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  exceedingly  costly  enterprises.  Four  of  our  state 
universities  received  during  the  last  school  year  incomes  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars  each  ;  nine  an  income  in  excess 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  each  ;  and  twenty-four  an  income  in 
excess  of  $100,000  each.  Fifteen  of  them  possess  plants  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  each. 
Were  the  different  church  schools  in  each  commonwealth  to 
group   themselves    about    the    State  University,    their    students 
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would  receive  the  same  instruction  as  those"  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity v^^ithout  a  penny  of  cost  to  the  several  denominations  and 
with  only  an  insignificant  increase  of  cost  to  the  state.  The 
youth  of  the  church  schools  would  be  under  exactly  the  same 
religious  instruction  and  influence  as  at  present,  while  receiving 
in  addition  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  vigorous 
intellectual  life  of  the  whole  University.  For  students  in  a 
theological  seminary  such  a  connection  is  especially  valuable, 
tending  as  it  does  to  make  them  broad  and  tolerant  and  afford- 
ing an  intellectual  stimulus  which  no  detached  theological  semi- 
nary can  offer.  This  influence,  indeed,  is  reciprocal,  the  life  of 
the  University  gaining,  perhaps,  in  spiritual  quickening  and 
uplift  quite  as  much  as  it  contributes  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
stimulus.  In  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  theory  and  practice,  culture  and  skill,  are  after 
all  but  means  to  an  end  and  that,  as  the  good  Book  reminds  us, 
"  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil 
is  understanding." 

One  of  the  weightiest  arguments  for  co-operation  is  one,  until 
recently,  rarely  urged,  viz.,  the  distinctly  religious  influence 
which  the  churches  would  in  this  way  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
great  body  of  young  people,  many  of  them  from  homes  not 
conspicuously  religious,  who  are  receiving  their  training  in  our 
state  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  such  opportunity  for 
effective  home  missionary  work  was  ever  before  presented  to 
our  great  religious  denominations  and  the  field  is  one  which 
will  be  constantly  and  rapidly  widening.  The  growth  of  our 
state  universities  is  certainly  one  of  the  startling  phenomena  of 
our  time.  During  the  ten  years  from  1896  to  1906,  the  ten 
leading  colleges  of  New  England,  Amlier.st,  Bowdoin,  Brown, 
Boston,  Clark,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Wesleyan,  Williams  and 
Yale, — all  professedly  unsectarian, — increased  their  attendance 
by  thirty-six  per  cent.  The  ten  following  colleges  mainly  of 
the  middle  west,  namely,  Albion,  Augustana,  Bethany,  Black- 
burn, Buchtel,  Bucknell,  Catholic  University  of  America,  De- 
Pauw,  Doane  and  Kenyon,  all  professedly  denominational  in 
character    and  representing    nine    different    denominations,    de- 
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creased  their  attendance  by  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
ten  following  representative  colleges,  mainly  of  the  north  central 
states,  namely,  Beloit,  Carleton,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Knox, 
Marietta,  Ripon,  Oberlin  and  Colorado,  all  professedly  non- 
sectarian,  but  competitors,  as  the  non-sectarian  New  England 
colleges  were  not,  of  strong  state  universities,  increased  their 
attendance  during  the  ten  years  named,  by  fourteen  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period,  the  ten  representative  state  universities 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  increased  their  attendance  by 
more  than  ninety-six  per  cent.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
state  universities  named  was  eighteen  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  the  thirty  sectarian  and  non-sectarian  colleges  combined,  and 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  attendance  of  strictly 
college  grade  in  the  thirty  institutions  named.  These  statistics 
are  cited  with  no  invidious  intent,  but  simply  to  show  what  a 
magnificent  opportunity  our  great  religious  denominations  have 
to  impress  themselves  religiously  upon  the  young  men  and 
women  who,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  are  thronging  the 
halls  of  our  great  state  universities.  In  our  older  communities, 
where  the  different  denominations  have  large  sums  tied  up  in 
costly  and  elaborate  plants,  the  difficulties  of  such  a  union  as  I 
have  suggested  are  not  to  be  underrated  ;  but  in  all  our  newer 
western  states,  where  several  of  the  great  denominations  have 
not  yet  started  schools  of  their  own  and  where  no  denomination 
has  as  yet  spent  any  considerable  sum  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, the  question  I  have  raised  is  at  least  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Should  the  churches  respond  to  the 
invitations  for  co-operation  which  have  been  extended  by  most, 
if  not  all,  of  our  state  universities,  they  will  find  there  no  uncon- 
genial atmosphere.  No  more  vigorous  Christian  Associations 
of  young  people  are  to  be  found  anywhere  than  at  our  state 
universities.  As  a  communicant  of  one  of  our  great  religious 
denominations  and  at  the  same  time  as  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  student  life  at  many  of  our  great  western  state  universities, 
I  repudiate,  with  President  Northrop,  the  imputation  "that  our 
state  institutions  of   higher  learning  are  not  religious  in  the  best 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  that  their  graduates  do  not  go  out  into 
life  with  as  genuine  a  respect  for  Christianity  and  as  good  a 
conception  of  what  Christianity  is  as  the  students  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  land."  I  have  at  hand  no  data,  if  such  exist,  to 
show  what  proportion  of  the  professors  and  instructors  in  our 
state  universities  are  communicants  of  Christian  churches,  but 
I  know  that,  in  my  own  institution,  out  of  thirty-five  members 
of  our  general  faculty  (not  including  our  professional  schools) 
all  but  one  are  communicants  of  a  Christian  church.  A  recent 
census  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  showed  all  but  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  students  reached  to  be  professing 
Christians  and  church  members,  A  religious  census  of  our 
state  universites  taken  by  Professor  Kelsey  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  some  years  ago  showed  fifty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  leading  state  universities  of  the 
country  to  be  communicants  of  Christian  churches.  Of  course, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  forty-two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  were  church  adherents  and  regular  church  attendants. 
It  is  stated,  on  w'hat  should  be  good  authority,  that  in  each  of 
our  great  western  state  universities,  with  possibly  two  excep- 
tions, each  religious  denomination  in  the  state  is  represented  by 
a  larger  number  of  communicants  among  the  student  body  than 
are  to  be  found  in  its  own  church  college  in  the  same  state.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  afford  sufficient  reason  why  the 
denominations  should  begin  to  do  something,  in  a  systematic 
way,  toward  looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  that  important 
part  of  their  membership  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  state 
universities. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  quote  briefly  from  an  address 
which  I  made  about  a  month  ago  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  break- 
ing of  ground  for  Sayre  Hall,  the  first  of  the  five  contemplated 
buildings  of  Wesley  College  :  "  I  readily  admit  the  contention 
of  the  church  that  secular  and  religious  education  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  in  what  way  can  this  be  brought  about  on 
so  extended  a  scale,  so  reasonably,  so  economically  in  the  con- 
serving alike  of  material  resources  and  of  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual energy,  as  through  just  such  a  movement  as  we  are  iuaugu- 
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rating  to-day  ?  As  an  humble  layman,  myself  a  communicant 
in  one  of  the  great  religions  denominations,  I  blame  the  church 
for  so  long  holding  aloof  from  our  great  state  universities. 
These,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  have  a  claim  upon  the  church, 
to  which  she  has  been  heretofore  singularly  blind,  but  offer  to 
the  church  a  most  splendid  field  for  home  missionary  work,  in 
neglecting  which  the  church  has  shown  an  unexampled  and 
most-  inexcusable  short-sightedness.  With  vice  rampant  and 
with  business  and  civic  corruption  stalking  our  land,  the  church 
has  too  long  broken  her  lances  in  tilts  with  imaginary  wind- 
mills. If  the  citadel  of  belief  is  being  undermined,  let  the 
church  devote  herself  to  buttressing  the  bulwarks  of  faith  and 
no  longer  fritter  her  enery  in  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  state 
a  monopoly  or  even  a  division  of  purely  secular  education. 
While  the  church  is  dawdling  with  sines  and  co-sines,  with  test 
tubes  and  instruments  of  precision,  the  enemy  is  sowing  the  tares 
of  skepticism  and  unbelief  in  the  very  vine3'ard  of  the  elect.  .  . 
How  can  the  church  justify  herself  in  longer  ignoring 
utterly  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  states,  who  are  largely 
to-day  and  increasingly  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  be  found 
in  our  great  state  universities,  and  in  wasting  her  strength  and 
substance  in  a  losing  and  all  but  desperate  effort  to  entice  the 
best  brain  and  manhood  of  our  commonwealths  into  weak, 
indifferently  equipped  and  most  inadequately  maintained  inde- 
pendent denominational    colleges  of    her  own  ? 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  presumptuous,  I  venture  to  warn 
the  Christian  denominations  of  this  state  that,  by  a  policy  of 
separation  from  and  antagonism  to  the  state  system  of  schools 
in  North  Dakota — and  the  one  policy  almost  necessitates  the 
other — they  will  assuredly  lose  to  their  pulpits  the  best  brain 
and  young  manhood  of  the  state  and  consequently  lose  to  their 
pews  the  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
most  earnest  moral  purpose.  The  time  is  long  past  when  the 
pulpit  can  command  the  pew  in  the  name  of  authority.  If  it 
will  nbt  do  it  in  the  name  of  a  conciliator}'  reasonableness,  it 
will  preach  to  increasingly  empty  pews  and  with  an  inceasingly 
waning  power. 
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The  movement  which  we  are  formally  inaugurating  to-day 
means  the  enlisting  of  two  mighty  forces,  the  mightiest  of  our 
era,  church  and  state,  in  the  common  cause  of  civic  and  person- 
al righteousness.  It  means  the  bridging  of  a  chasm — long  an 
impassable  if  not  a  bloody  chasm — between  these  two  great 
forces  of  civilization." 

Question  :  by  President  James. 

What  is  the  authority  of  the  University  in  selecting  the  faculty 
of  Wesley  College  ? 

Answer  :  The  University  has  the  right  to  pass  on  the  quality 
of  work  of  the  faculty. 

Question  :  by  President  Ayres. 

By  what  right  are  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  ? 

Answer :  The  right  to  confer  degrees  is  reserved  by  the 
College. 

Question  :  by  Chancellor  Strong. 

Is  there  any  objection    to  giving  credit  for  religious  subjects  ? 

Answer  :   No.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  raised. 

President  Swain,  of  Swarthmore  College,  suggested  that  the 
College  gained  more  than  the  University,  on  account  of  the 
larger  number  of  Methodist  students  reached. 

Question  :  by  President  Fellows. 

Is  any  of  the  work  duplicated  ? 

Answer  :   No  work  is  duplicated. 


What  Proportion  Should  Be  Observed   between  Laboratory 
Subjects  and  Other  Subjects  in  Determining  the   Number 
of  Class  Room  Exercises  per  Week  Which  May 
Properly  Be  Required  of  Instructors. 


President  Van  Hise,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


President    Van  Hise    preseuttd    no  written    paper,    but    gave 
extemporaneously  the  practice    at  the  University  of    Wisconsin, 
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and  stated  the  number  of  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  hours  recitation. 

Regularly,    2  hours  laboratory  work    equal  i  hour   recitation. 

In  some  cases  12  hours  of  laboratory  work  equal  5  hours  of 
recitation. 

In  a  few  cases  3  hours  of  laboratory  work  equal  i  hour  of 
recitation. 

The  normal  proportion  :  10  hours  of  laboratory  work,  plus  i 
hour  for  quiz,  equal  5  hours  credit. 

Question  :  by  President  Fellows. 

Do  any  Universities  hav^e  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation  ? 

Answer :     Oregon  and  Colorado,  in  a  few  courses. 


Ought  We   to  Return  to   a  Greater  Proportion  of   Required 
Work  In  the  College  Course? 


ChanceIvLOr  Andrews,  University  of  Nebraska. 


Chancellor  Andrews  did  not  present  a  paper,  but  spoke  from 
brief  notes  and  extemporaneously,  giving  in  the  main  his  exper- 
ience at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  was  not  fully  reported, 
but  he  expressed  the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  free  elective 
system  was  likely  to  be  a  one-sidedness  in  the  development  of 
the  student.  He  advocated  a  change,  saying  that  about  forty 
hours  of  the  required  work  for  graduation  should  be  specifically 
required,  and  these  forty  hours  should  be  in  the  foundation 
subjects  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  He  recom- 
mended also  that  other  individual  subjects  be  required,  such  as 
psychology,  logic,  and  ethics. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  President  Purinton,  of 
West  Virginia,  gave  his  experience  in  the  University  of  West 
Virgina.  He  said  that  the  free  elective  system  there  had  been 
changed  to  a  limited  elective  system. 
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Chancellor  Strong,  of  Kansas,  said  that  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  had  been  grouped 
with  the  high  school  courses,  and  the  required  work  in  the  first 
two  college  years  was  selected  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  preparation  of  the  particular  student,  so  that  the  required 
work  of  one  student  might  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  another  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  the  usage  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  was  similar  to  that  in  Kansas,  except 
that  a  thesis  was  required  at  the  close  of  the  course  in  Wis- 
consin. 

President  Abercrombie,  of  Alabama,  mentioned  that  Latin 
and  Greek  were  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Alabama. 

President  Tight,  of  New  Mexico,  contributed  to  the  discus- 
sion by  telling  the  usage  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 


Greek   Letter   Fraternities.     Should    Universities    Do   Any- 
thing Toward  Their  Regulation  ?     If  So,  What  ? 


President  Houston,  University  of  Texas. 


President  Houston,  who  was  to  have  opened  this  discussion, 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  President  Purin- 
ton,  who  expected  to  have  the  advantage  of  President  Houston's 
paper  for  discussion,  gave  the  Association  the  result  of  some 
investigations  he  had  made  on  the  subject.  His  outline,  in 
brief,  was  that  the  reason  for  the  organization  of  fraternities  in 
colleges  was  in  general  the  love  of  liberty,  and  that  the  first 
organizations  had  been  directly  influenced  by  the  agitation 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  Morgan,  in  the  great  Masonic 
discussion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  fraternity  organizations 
in  colleges.  President  Purinton  drew  some  conclusions  from  the 
replies  to  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  presidents  of  forty 
colleges,  as  follows  : 
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Greek  Letter  Fraternities. 


On  September  26,  1906,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Presidents  of  forty  representative  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, asking  the  following  questions  : 

1 .  Are  there    Greek  lyetter  Fraternities   in  your  Institution  ? 

2.  If  so,  how  many  students  are  members? 

3.  Are  fraternity  men  above  or   below  the  general  average  in 

scholarship  ? 

4.  Do  fraternities  help    or  hinder  discipline    and  good  order? 

5.  What  is  their  ethical  and  social  influence? 

6.  Would  you  rather  they  did  not  exist  ? 

Every  President  replied  and  most  of  the  replies  were  capable 
of  tabulation. 

The  following  are  the  institutions  reported  : 

Alfred  University 

Allegheny  College 

Baylor  University 

Beloit  College 

Boston  University 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

Columbia  University 

DePauw  University 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Furman  University 

George  Washington  University 

Harvard  University 

Hiram  College 

Iowa  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Kenyon  College 

L^ehigh  University 

Ueland  Stanford,  Junior,  University 

Marietta  College 
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Miami  University- 
New  York  University 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
St.  Lawrence  University 
Tufts  College 
Union  College 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Vanderbilt  University 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western  Reserve  University 
Williams  College 
Wooster  University 
Yale  University 

Twenty-six  Denominational  Institutions 
Thirteen  Corporate  Institutions 
One  City  University 

Twenty-five  Institutions  with  less  than  i,ooo  students 
Eight  Institutions  with  more  than  2,000  students 
Nine  Institutions  in  Eastern  States 
Ten  Institutions  in  Middle  States 
Five  Institutions  in  Southern  States 
Sixteen  Institutions  in  Western  States 

(  Thirty  Institutions  have  Fraternities 

1.  -|  Nine  Institutions  have  not 
(One  (Harvard)  has  Clubs  instead 

2.  In  the  thirty  institutions,    41%  of  students  in  fraternities. 

Scholarship  of  Fraternity  Men. 

(  vSeventeen  institutions  report — Average 

3.  -]  Eight  institutions  report — above  average 
(  Four  institutions  report — below  average 
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Relation  to  Discipline. 

Twenty-one  institutions  report — Helpful 

Four  institutions  report — Hurtful 

Five  institutions  report — Neutral 

One  institution  reports — both  helpful  and  hurtful 

Social  and  Ethical  Influences. 

f  Fourteen  institutions  report — Good 

I    Three  institutions  report — Fairly  Good 

<    Five  institutions  report — Not  Good 
Three  institutions  report — Colorless 
Three  institutions  report — "  It  depends." 


6. 


{ 


Would  You  Abolish  Fraternities  ? 

Fifteen  Presidents  say — Yes 
Sixteen  Presidents  say — No 
Two  Presidents  say — Timid  yes 
L  Two  Presidents  say — Yes  and  No — on  the  fence 

Seven  Presidents  saying  "Yes"  have  fraternities 

Sixteen  Presidents  saying  "  No  "  have  fraternites 

Fourteen    Presidents   saying    "Yes"     have    Denominational 

Colleges 
Ten  Presidents  saying  "Yes  "  have  small  colleges. 

Professor  Woodburn,  of  Indiana,  said  that  in  the  past  few 
years  in  American  colleges  there  has  been  a  change  in  student 
societies,  from  the  literary  element  being  the  chief  idea,  to  the 
social  element,  and  these  social  organizations  have  developed  in 
the  form  of  secret  societies.  In  Indiana  University  there  are 
no  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  fraternities  but  they  are  in- 
fluenced through  conferences  with  the  faculty,  and  advice. 

President  Maclvcan,  of  Iowa,  said  that  the  relations  between 
fraternities  and  the  University  at  Iowa  City  were  looked  after 
by  a  system  of  sponsors,  composed  in  part  of  alumni  of  the 
respective  fraternities,  and  in  part  by  representatives  of  the 
active  membership  in  the  fraternities.  He  further  compared 
the  relations  of  these  fraternities  to  the  University,  with  the 
small  colleges  at  Oxford,  and  their  mutual  relations  and  rela- 
tions with  the  University  as  a  whole. 
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President  Tillman,  of  Arkansas,  asked  a  question  about  the 
opposition  to  fraternities.  This  question  was  answered  by 
President  MacLean,  who  said  that  in  his  opinion  active  opposi- 
tion to  student  fraternities  was  incident  to  a  crude  stage  in 
college  development.  President  Tillman  continued  the  discus- 
sion by  giving  an  outline  of  legislative  opposition  to  fiaternities 
in  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Five  years  ago,  in  1901,  the  State  legislature  of  Arkansas 
passed  a  law  which,  in  the  first  section,  forbade  the  existence  of 
fraternities,  and  in  the  second  section  provided  that  if  students 
persisted  in  belonging  to  fraternities  they  should  thereby  forfeit 
college  honors.  As  a  result,  fraternities  continue  to  exist,  the 
members  choosing  to  renounce  college  honors.  The  members 
of  every  legislature  are  deluged  with  letters  from  students, 
especially  anti-fraternity  students,  asking  them  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive law  that  will  completely  abolish  the  fraternities. 

President  James,  of  Illinois,  did  not  believe  that  fraternities 
exert  as  much  influence  for  either  good  or  bad  as  commonly 
supposed.  He  recommended  a  policy  of  creating  social  oppor- 
tunities sufficient  to  make  fraternities  unnecessary,  the  tendency 
being  to  disintergrate  the  student  body  through  fraternities. 
The  social  opportunities  which  would  bring  the  student  body 
together   more  would   work    to  the  advantage  of   all  concerned. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  stated  that  in  his  institu- 
tion fraternity  house  rules  were  approved  by  a  faculty  committee. 
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Would    Close    Co-ordination    of    the   State    University    and 

Small  Colleges  by  Which  the  Latter  Would  Do  the  First 

Two  Years'  Work,  Be  Desirable  ? 


President  James,  University  of  Ii^linois. 


President  James   spoke  without    notes.     The  synopsis  follow- 
ing is  necessarily  brief  and  insufficient. 

President  James  decidedly  approved  of  such  an  arrangement 
in  theory,  and  in  practice  as  far  as  conditions  permit,  but  no 
such  arrangement  could  be  exclusive  either  way.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  compel  the  small  colleges  to  give  up  their  last  two 
years  of  work,  nor  the  Universities  to  give  up  the  first  two 
years  of  work.  Yet  some  basis  of  agreement  may  be  reached 
which  would  be  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  both  classes  of 
institutions.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be  different 
in  different  states.  Illinois  is  taken  as  a  type  for  the  present 
discussion. 

All  states  are  destined  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  small 
colleges.  Then  the  business  of  the  State  Universities  should  be 
to  conform  itself  to  University  work  as  its  principal  business. 
Univ^ersity  work  should  be  defined  as  a  preparation  for  a  life 
which  demands  extensive  scientific  training.  All  elementary 
work  such  as  elementary  French,  German,  lyatin,  Mathematics, 
etc.,  should  be  excluded  from  the  University  curriculm.  When 
these  subjects  are  studied  in  the  University,  they  should  be  taken 
up  scientifically  and  on  the  assumption  that  all  elementary  work 
had  been  previously  done  elsewhere.  The  University  is  under 
obligation  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  professions  or  business, 
and  elementary  work  should  be  done  in  the  high  school  if  possible. 
In  fact,  the  high  schools  of  the  future  must  furnish  a  complete 
liberal  education. 
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President  Van  Hise,  of  Wisconsin,  asked  what  is  now  being 
done  in  Illinois  to  bring  about  the  proposed  condition. 

Answer :  Plans  are  being  made  to  have  all  mathematics, 
Latin,  German,  and  some  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  B.  A. 
degree,  provided  for  outside  the  University.  This  provision  is 
not  yet  made,    but  it  is  hoped   it  may  be  possible    in  the  future. 


The  Effect  Produced   Upon  the  Work  of   the  University   by 
Permitting  a  Professor  to  Do  Outside  Work. 


President  Kingsbury,  University  of  Utah. 


In  permitting  a  professor  to  do  outside  work  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  university  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  he 
does  and  whether  in  doing  the  work  he  neglects  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  instructing  staff. 

A  professor  may  do  expert  work  as  geologist,  chemist  or  a 
man  in  some  other  line  of  work ;  professional  work  as  an 
engineer,  a  physician,  a  chemist  or  some  other  profession  ;  he 
may  give  a  series  of  lectures,  or  conduct  recitations  for  a  class 
of  men  and  women  taking  extension  w^ork  ;  or  give  a  lecture 
occasionally  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  community. 

In  doing  any  one  of  these  things  he  may  properly  take  care 
of  his  classes  and  not  neglect  any  other  of  his  duties  in  the 
University. 

Where  this  is  the  case  and  the  professor  does  the  outside 
work  creditably    the  effect  upon    the  University    must  be    good. 

By  efficient  and  creditable  outside  work  done  by  the  professor 
the  University  by  which  he  is  employed  becomes  better  known 
and  is  brought  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  and  the  activities 
in  the  community. 

When  a  professor  in  a  University  gets  out  and  does  well, 
something  of   a  practical  character,    he  wins  the   respect  of   the 
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practical  men  of  the  community  and  creates  in  them  a  regard 
for  and  a  confidence  in  the  University  and  its  work. 

College  bred  men  are  still  looked  upon  by  many  business  men 
as  unpractical  and  incapable  of  doing  things.  They  are  count- 
ed as  book  worms  and  theorists.  The  doing  of  practical  and 
serviceable  work  on  the  outside  by  the  professor  is  therefore 
important,  although  the  practical  character  of  the  work  now 
being  done  in  most  of  the  Universities  throughout  the  country 
is  making  considerable  headway  against  the  impression  of  the 
unpracticality  of  professors  and  college  bred  men. 

Without  anything  else,  the  fact  now  becoming  known  that 
Universities  are  fast  becoming  laboratories,  working  libraries, 
and  work  shops,  and  are  carrying  on,  on  a  small  scale,  many  of 
the  activities  of  life,  is  producing  a  most  favorable  effect  upon 
the  business  and  professional  men  and  also  upon  the  farmers, 
laborers  and  men  in  other  industrial  vocations  in  life.  But  added 
to  this  fact  successful  and  practical  outside  work  of  the  professor 
along  with  the  practical  modern  methods  of  teaching,  the  addi- 
tional industrial  subjects  made  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  shops  will  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  place  our  universities  in  a  commanding  position  in 
the  different  commonwealths  of   our  country. 

Were  a  professor  not  to  do  any  outside  work  in  his  line, 
confining  his  whole  time  and  efforts  to  his  class  and  other  Uni- 
versity duties,  such  a  professor,  especially  in  engineering,  would 
no  doubt  become  very  unpractical  were  he  not  so  in  the  first 
place.  Such  a  professor  might  be  inefficient  or  might  become 
so  and  his  course  might  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  that  his  instruction  might  be  unpractical  and  not  of  the 
kind  to  prepare  the  student  to  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  when 
placed  upon  his  own  responsibility  upon  graduation. 

Should  the  professor  become  thus  inefiicient  the  student 
would  have  much  to  learn  over  and  thus  lose  much  time  and 
money.  To  a  very  large  extent  would  this  be  true  with  the 
professor  and  student  in  metallurgy,  assaying  and  mining,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  the  same  would  be  true  in  other  cases.  The 
professor  of    English  would   improve  himself   as  well  as  become 
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better  able  to  help  the  student  by  writing  for  magazines  or  doing 
other  writing.  Almost  every  professor  could  become  more  com- 
petent and  accomplish  more  for  the  student  by  doing  some  work 
of  a  practical  character  outside  of  the  University. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  professor  does  outside  work  to  the 
neglect  of  his  classes  and  other  duties  he  owes  the  university, 
the  detrimental  effect  resulting  might  be  more  than  the  good 
accomplished.  He  might  do  so  much  remunerative  work  on 
the  outside  as  to  lose  interest  in  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do 
for  the  University,  and  thus  let  his  work  lag  and  result  in  an 
injury  to  the  University.  Of  course  whenever  a  professor  looks 
upon  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  investigator  as  secondary  and 
he  becomes  more  interested  in  doing  remunerative  work,  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  University  is  without  doubt  detri- 
mental. If  remunerative  work  on  the  outside  is  done  largely 
to  the  sacrifice  of  research  work  which  otherwise  might  be  done 
the  effect  is  not  good. 

In  summing  up  the  subject  it  would  seem  that  some  outside 
work  creditably  done  by  the  professor  strongly  interested  in  his 
class  work  and  also  in  original  research  work,  if  such  work  does 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  in  the  institution,  will  result  in  good 
to  the  University.  Furthermore,  in  some  instances,  it  would 
seem  that  outside  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  and  the  student,  and  that  in  other 
instances  it  would  be  of  more  or  less  service  to  both  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  students. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  answers  from  the  different 
Universities  of  the  country  to  the  questions  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  About  three  years  ago  the  following  two  questions 
were  asked  of  a  large  number  of  Universities: 

First :  Do  you  permit  a  professor  to  do  expert  work,  if  such 
work  interferes  with  school  duties  ? 

Second  :  Do  you  permit  a  professor  to  employ  some  one  to  do 
all  or  part  of  his  work  in  the  University  ? 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  were  as  follows  : 
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Name  of  University 
Minnesota 

Colorado 

Wyoming 
Arkansas 

California 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Illinois 

Maine 


Washington 

South  Dakota 

Arizona 
Alabama 
North  Dakota 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Texas 

Georgia 

Ohio 


Answers 


No. 


No,  unless  the  matter  is  so  under- 
stood and  the  salary  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

No. 

No. 

Glad  to  have  professor  engage  in 
expert  work  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
work  at  school. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Have  permitted  professors  to  do  ex- 
pert work  but  it  has  not  as  yet  interfered 
with  school  duties. 

Professors  are  allowed  to  do  some 
outside. work  ;  but  if  it  should  seriously 
interfere  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  we  permit  our  professors 
to  do  expert  work  if  it  does  not  interfere 
seriously  with  their  school  duties. 

Yes,  to  some  extent. 

No. 

We  do  not  allow  it  unless  it  is  likely 
to  bring  prestige  to  the  University. 

If  we  think  the  expert  work  is  advan- 
tageous   to  the  University  we  permit  it. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Some  of  our  men  in  engineering  do 
expert  work.  Two  men  are  on  partial 
salaries  in  view  of  some  concession  in 
that  regard. 
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Iowa 

Idaho 
Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 
New  Mexico 

The  answers 
Minnesota 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Arkansas 

California 

Nebraska 

Montana 
Illinois 
Maine 
Washington 


'Only    on    special    permission.        Re- 
gents glad  to  give  such  a  permission  if  it 
has  no   serious   effect    on  school    work. 
No. 

Yes,  if  it  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  school  work. 

No. 

No. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  such  work  with 
benefit  to  the  University. 

No. 

It  is  encouraged  if  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  his  school  duties. 

to  the    second   question  were  as  follows : 
No. 

No.  If  some  one  should  be  appointed 
to  his  work  the  President  would  appoint 
such  a  man. 

No.  If  so,  should  have  approval  of 
President. 

(a.)  No.  (b)  Is  not  allowed  except 
under  unusual  circumstances. 

No.  Appointments  are  made  by  Uni- 
versity head  officials. 

No.  Such  appointments  if  they  should 
arise  would  be  made  by  President  of 
University. 

No. 

No. 

We  should  not  allow  this. 

A  substitute  teacher  would  not  be 
allowed  without  special  permission. 
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South  Dakota 


Arizona 
Alabama 


North  Dakota 


Michigan 

Virginia 

Kansas 
Texas 
Georgia 
Ohio 

Iowa 

Idaho 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
Missouri 
Tennessee 


Wisconsin 


Sometimes  we  have  permitted  the 
professor  to  employ  some  one  to  do  all 
of  his  work  as  for  instance,  in  Geologi- 
cal Survey  where  professor  of  Geology 
is  given  the  permission. 

Question  has  not  come  up  here. 

No. 

If  so,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  If  outside 
work  is  done  on  teachers  own  time  in 
k.boratory  the  proceeds  are  shared 
equally     by   professor   and    University 

Special  arrangement  with  Board  would 
have  to  be  made. 

May  by  special  permission  of  the 
Board. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Regents  make  all  appointments.  Of 
course,  Regents  consider  highly  a  pro- 
fessor's recommendation. 

No. 

Has  not  occured  here. 

No. 

No. 

(a)  Never,  (b)  Only  temporarily  in 
case  of  illness  etc. 

Sometimes  in  Geological  Survey,  in 
instructional  work  in  other  institutions, 
or  to  do  expert  professional  work.  Defi- 
nite arrangements  are  made  in  such  cases 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  and  the  hours 
in  which  University  work  is  to  be  done. 
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No  professor  employs  outside  help  for 

regular   work     except   sabbatical     year 

NewMexico  leave  of   absence.     Under  the  condition 

you  mention  the  University  would 
employ  the  assistant  and  leave  professor 
free  for  original  work. 

The  answer  from  Vermont  to  the  two  questions  is  as  follows : 
These  two  questions  must  be  left  for  the  University  to  decide. 
The  institution  is  entitled  to  the  professor's  time  and  work. 

President  Andrews,  of  Nebraska,  raised  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  regulation  of  work  in  making  analyses. 

President  Campbell,  of  Oregon,  spoke  of  the  usage  in  the 
University  of  Oregon.  No  charge  is  made  for  work  done  out- 
side the  University.  It  is  intended  that  the  University  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  testing  station. 

President  Craig,  of  Montana,  said  that  the  University  receives 
whatever  charge  is  made  for  outside  work. 

President  Merrifield,  of  North  Dakota,  stated  that  whatever 
charge  is  made  for  outside  work  is  divided  equally  between  the 
University  and  the  professor  doing  the  work. 

President  Strong,  of  Kansas,  said  that  no  charge  was  made 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  outside  work. 


Definiteness   and  Exactness  in   College  Announcements  and 

Work. 


Presidknt  Kane,  University  of  Washington. 


We  may  say  that  the  efhciency  for  good,  of  a  given  school, 
is  determined  in  a  large  measure,  by  the  clearness  of  grasp  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
institution.     The  good  that  an  institution  will  accomplish,   will, 
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in  turn,  be  modified  by  the  extent  to  which  the  people  generally 
understand  its  purpose. 

If  we  were  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of  material  things, 
these  propositions  would  need  no  argument.  But  their  force 
may  not  be  so  obvious,  in  regard  to  educational  work,  the  mak- 
ing or  moulding  of  men  and  women.  We  easily  agree  that  a 
man,  starting  a  manufacturing  plant,  must,  first  of  all,  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  going  to  manufacture  threshing  machines 
or  automobiles.  And  the  customer,  whether  ordering  for  him- 
self or  someone  else,  must  know  what  plant  is  turning  out  rail- 
way locomotives  and  what  one  pianos  and  what  one  watches,  all 
products  of  manufacturing  plants. 

Now  it  has  been  my  observation,  and  perhaps  it  has  been 
yours,  that  a  good  many  vague  and  hazy  notions  obtain  about 
the  work  of  different  educational  institutions. 

We  find  a  great  many  people  who  think,  in  a  sort  of  mystified 
way,  that  any  educational  institution  is  simply  a  place  to  gradu- 
ate from.  If  a  man  graduate  from  something,  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  It  is  just  like  being  born.  When  a  person  is  once  born 
he  is  on  the  stage  of  life  and  when  he  is  graduated  he  is  ready 
for  business. 

As  a  result,  at  least  in  part,  of  this  lack  of  discrimination, 
many  irregular  graduating  institutons  flourish. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  the  correspondence  school  ?  Of 
extension  courses?  Of  the  Chautauquas,  from  all  of  which 
students  are  graduated  ?  Some  persons  do  not  know  but  that 
these  several  courses  are  the  same  as  a  college  cour,se.  Other 
persons  condemn  them  utterly,  as  worse  than  useless.  My  own 
view  is,  that  these  courses  are  all  right,  in  a  way,  and  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  if  their  purpose  and  actual  work  are  under- 
stood. Extension  lectures,  for  example,  by  university  pro- 
fessors, are  an  excellent  thing  in  a  community,  desirable,  I 
should  say  in  every  way.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  regular  work,  under 
the  same  professors,  in  connection  with  university  libraries  and 
laboratories.  The  danger  is  only  in  a  misunderstanding  of 
what    the  courses    really  are.     The  work  of   the  correspondence 
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school  is  much  better  than  no  school  at  all.  A  bright  young 
man,  who  is  ambitious  to  work,  who  has  a  margin  of  time  at 
his  disposal,  might  employ  this  time  at  much  better  profit, 
under  the  direction  of  a  correspondence  school,  than  without 
any  help  at  all.  If  he  can  possibly  get  the  command  of  most  of 
his  time,  the  same  student  will  be  infinitely  better  off  in  college. 
There  is  simply  no  comparison.  The  chief  danger  then,  in  the 
correspondence  school  is  in  the  impression  given  out  that  it  may 
be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  real  school.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Chautauquas  with  their  reading  circle  courses. 
They  may  do  considerable  good,  if  we  may  estimate  them  at 
what  they  really  are,  and  are  harmful  only  in  case  they  are  mis- 
taken for  regular  courses.  In  this  same  class  we  might  speak 
of  the  "  short  courses  "  given  in  universities  or  regular  schools. 
In  our  university,  for  example,  beginning  the  first  of  January, 
our  School  of  Mines  offers  a  three  months'  course  in  mining. 
This  course  is  given  for  practical  mining  men,  many  of  whom 
are  not  engaged  in  regular  work  at  that  season.  Particularly 
the  Alaska  miners  cannot  work  at  that  time.  It  is  an  excellent 
course  for  its  purpose,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
it  would  not  only  not  do  good,  but  be  of  postive  harm,  if  the 
notion  obtained  that  this  course  was,  in  any  sense,  a  substitute 
for  the  regular  four  5'ear  course,  provided  for  the  regular 
students,  in  our  School  of  Mines.  We  have  to  take  unusual 
care  to  make  it  understood  what  the  course  is,  and  especially 
what  it  is  not. 

My  contention  here  is  just  the  same  as  the  advocates  of  pure 
food  laws.  If  a  man  really  wants  oleomargerine,  if  that  is  what 
he  really  likes,  and  it  is  good  for  him,  let  him  have  it.  The 
wrong  comes  in  selling  it  to  him,  marked  as  fresh  dairy  butter. 
On  our  market  we  find  quotations  on  ranch  eggs,  strictl}'  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  eggs  and  eggs.  The  good  commission  houses  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  these  marks  being  accurate.  In  that 
case  no  wrong  is  done.  The  wrong  is  done  to  the  customer 
when  just  "  eggs  "  are  marked  as  "  fresh  ranch  eggs." 

The  vague  notion  that  obtains  even  among  school  people,  of 
the    purpose  of   an  institution,    is  strikingly  illustrated,    by    the 
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ideas  that  have  been  held  in  regard  to  Oxford  University. 
When  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  foundation  was  established  at 
Oxford,  and  it  was  announced  that  scholars  were  to  be 
appointed  from  every  state  in  this  country,  and  from  various 
other  countries,  and  that  two  students  from  each  state  would  be 
at  Oxford  all  the  time,  on  scholarships  amounting  to  $1500  a 
year  each,  much  attention  was  attracted  to  Oxford.  Every 
student  wanted  to  go.  Every  institution  wanted  its  student 
appointed,  and  all  the  while  little  thought,  in  comparison  with 
the  importance  of  the  consideration,  was  given  to  the  question  as 
to  what  a  student  was  to  do  at  Oxford,  and  in  what  lines  of  work 
Oxford  offered  special  advantages.  This  question  was  largely 
overlooked,  somewhat  naturally  perhaps.  People  vaguely  as- 
sumed that  a  great  university  is  a  great  university  and  that  a 
university  in  England  is  the  same  as  a  university  in  this  country, 
or  Germany,  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 

The  result  was  that  a  great  many  American  students  were 
disappointed  in  their  first  year's  work.  I  think  a  few  resigned. 
Many,  in  the  first  summer  vacation,  advised  prospective 
students  against  trying  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship  appoint- 
ments. Now,  the  university  was  all  right.  The  disappointed 
students  were  all  right.  But  the  two  did  not  fit.  These 
students  were  as  customers  going  to  an  establishment  to  pur- 
chase a  blacksmiths's  outfit  while  the  establishment  made  a 
specialty  of  fine  surgical  instruments.  These  students  wanted 
science  work,  for  example,  looking  toward  practical  work  and 
engineering.  Oxford  has  some  provisions  for  science  work, 
some  kinds  of  science  work.  They  have  some  laboratories. 
One  might  be  surprised  at  how  small  these  laboratories  are,  and 
what  they  think  of  the  laboratory  work,  is  suggested  by  their 
names.  They  call  the  sciences  the  "stinks,"  and  the  science 
student,  a  "stinker."  Well,  what  is  Oxford  doing  ?  Oxford's 
purpose  is  to  turn  out  "gentlemen,"  using  that  word  as  the 
English  understand  it,  men  of  practical  culture,  who  wnll  be  at 
home  in  good  society,  and  take  their  place  naturally,  as  men 
among  men  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  In  the  way  of  a  vocation 
these  men  are,  for  instance,  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  the 
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ministry,  law  and  medicine,  and  a  particularly  large  number  of 
them  are  preparing  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  representing  the  state  out  in  the  colonies 
and  in  foreign  countries.  The  fine  diplomatic  service  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  our  diplomatic  service  needs  to  take  many 
suggestions,  has  a  large  list  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  trained 
men.  This  is  Oxford's  special  product.  The  Oxford  training 
is  determined  by  this  object.  The  men  have  the  finest  of  train- 
ing in  history  and  philosophy  and  the  languages,  English  and 
literature,  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  then  their  special  train- 
ing. To  get  the  best  of  what  Oxford  has  to  give,  the  student 
should  go  there  whose  plan  of  life  leads  him  to  take  such  a 
training.  The  training  at  Oxford  is  excellent,  of  its  kind.  It 
is  invaluable,  in  fact,  to  the  man  who  wants  that  kind  of  train- 
ing. The  student  who  wants  a  different  training,  for  a  different 
purpose,  should  go  to  another  university,  where  this  kind  of 
training  is  provided  for. 

Oxford  is  an  example,  in  its  relation  to  foreign  .students,  of  a 
school  that  was  not  understood  by  its  patrons.  It  is  not  at  all 
an  example  of  a  school  that  is  not  perfecty  understood  by  its 
own  officials.  The  students  had  unconsciously  assumed  that 
they  knew  what  Oxford  was  from  what  they  knew  of  other  uni- 
versities. In  three  short  years  Oxford  is,  very  generally,  cor- 
rectly understood.  It  thus  stands  as  an  evidence  that  a  univer- 
sity that  understands  itself  and  is  consistent  with  itself  will  in 
time  be  understood. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  gravest  danger  to  higher  education 
in  this  country  is  that  we  school  officials  do  not  understand  with 
certainty  and  confidence  our  own  schools.  On  some  essential 
questions,  we  are  in  a  stage  of  transition  and  I  fear  that  some 
of  us  may  not  know  exactly  where  we  do  stand  and  what  course 
our  schools  are  to  follow. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  university  announcements 
will  not  be  definite  and  exact  unless  the  university  is  following  a 
policy  that  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  university  officials.  Our 
universities  have  been  more  or  less  unsettled  and  uncertain  of 
themselves,    as  it   seems  to  me,    since  the   establishment  of   the 
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graduate  university,  in  which  the  college  course  was  a  require- 
ment for  admission  to  graduate  work  or  to  the  professional 
school. 

As  soon  as  this  standard  was  set  up,  of  four  years  for  the  Col- 
lege course,    and  three   or  four   in  the  graduate   or  professional 
course,    this  became   the  standard    by    which  universities   were 
measured.     All  ambitious    universities   were  desirous   of   being 
known  as  universities    in  this  highest  sense.     How  difficult  it  is 
for  the  average  university,    in  addition  to  its  group  of   colleges, 
to  maintain    a  full-fledged    graduate  school   may  be  appreciated 
when  we  note  that,    most  of  the  time,    John  Hopkins  University 
has  had    one  teacher   to  about  every    four  students,    the  men  in 
the    graduate   schools,    too,    being  especially    high-priced  men. 
From  the  attempts  of    our  universities  to  have  the  results  of  the 
graduate  school  and  the  reputation,  without  being  able  to  make 
the  full  outlay  in  men  and  money,  we  have  a  harvest  of  hedging 
and  confusion.     To  my  mind    the  attitude  that  we  took,    at  our 
last  meeting,    toward  graduate  work  will  tend  toward  confusion 
and  a   make-shift  policy.     We  seemed   to  accept  as   satisfactory 
the  plan  of  having  three  sets  of  courses  to  cover  the  seven  years 
of   college  and  graduate  work,    one  for  undergraduates  only,    to 
be  followed  in  the  main   by   freshmen  and   sophomores,    one  for 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  to  be  followed  by  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduates  in  the  first  part,    the  first  half,  say,    of  their  work 
and   one  set  of    courses  for   graduate  students    only.     If   in  the 
University   where  this   plan  of   graduate  work   is  followed,    the 
plan  also  were  followed  of    cutting  off   the  freshman  year,    there 
would  be  left  just  one  class  doing  straight  college  work.     There 
would    be  about   the   same   length    of   time   in   which    straight 
graduate   work    would    be    done.      Leaving   out   the   question, 
however,    of  cutting  off   the  freshman  year,    what  would  be    the 
result  of  this  plan  of  graduate  work  ?     In  the  first  place  it  would 
result    in  second  rate    graduate  work.     I  feel    so  certain  of   this 
point    that  I  should    hesitate    very  much    to  direct   one   of   our 
students  to  go  for  his  graduate  work    to  a  university  where  that 
plan  is  followed.     I  think  the  result,    too,  is  just  as  bad   for  the 
undergraduate  work.     In  fact,    I  think  that  one  of   the  greatest 
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dangers  to  the  results  of  college  work,  undergraduate  work,  to- 
day is  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  instruction  of  the 
graduate  school  with  young  college  students  who  would  profit 
more  from  the  drill  of  methods  only  a  step  removed  from  those 
of  the  high  school.  I  think  that  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  methods  of  the  graduate  school  and  those  of  the  college  is 
rather  more  marked  than  those  between  the  methods  of  the 
college  and  those  of  the  high  school.  It  seems  to  me  of  first 
importance  then  that  we  keep  clear  the  purposes  of  the  college 
training  and  have  work  planned  that  will  work  out  these  pur- 
poses to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  graduate  student  can  profit 
by  some  more  work  planned  for  the  undergraduates,  than  he 
had  as  an  undergraduate,  that  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
undergraduates.  In  the  same  way,  one  might  say  if  an  under- 
graduate can  profit  by  work  planned  for  graduates  that  would  do 
the  graduates  no  harm.  I  am  not  certain  that  either  supposition 
is  entirely  true.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  that  work 
planned  for  a  class,  to  be  made  up  of  both  graduates  and  under- 
gratuates,  would  be  planned  with  both  in  view  and  would  be 
neither  graduate  work  nor  undergraduate  work.  If  clear  cut 
provision  is  made  for  the  undergraduates  and  it  is  practical  in 
addition  to  make  some  provision  for  graduates,  even  in  a  small 
way,  it  should  be  made.  We  should  not,  however,  by  combin- 
ing a  few  real  graduate  courses  with  a  few  undergraduate 
courses  hood-wink  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  have  a  first 
rate  graduate  course.  Neither  ought  we  to  over-rate  the  com- 
bination to  our  students.  I  know  of  no  policy  that  is  doing 
more  harm  in  the  universities  of  the  country,  than  the  policy  of 
attempting  graduate  work,  in  a  university,  that  is  prepared  to 
do  undergraduate  work  well,  and  undergraduate  work  only.  It 
results  in  nearly  all  cases,  not  only  in  doing  poor  graduate  work 
but  in  neglecting  the  undergraduate  work,  which  is  the  first 
obligation. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  toward 
bringing  the  methods  of  the  graduate  school  into  the  under- 
graduate work.  It  may  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  same 
university  of   both  graduate  and    undergraduate  work,    or  some 
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teachers  ma}'  unconsciously  employ  methods  in  college  instruc- 
tion with  which  they  have  been  last  familiar  themselves  as 
students  in  graduate  work  or  it  may  be  the  tendency  of  ambi- 
tious teachers  and  schools  to  take  on  some  of  the  marks  of  the 
grades  above  them.  This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the 
presence  in  the  high  schools  of  the  college  Greek  letter  frater- 
nities. As  another  case  in  point,  I  noticed  in  my  old  home 
paper  this  fall  in  the  announcements  of  the  high  school  that 
the  chief  feature  of  the  history  work  in  the  high  school  would 
be  the  research  work. 

An  example  of  the  employment  in  the  undergraduate  work  of 
graduate  methods  is  the  prevalence  of  the  lecture  courses  in 
college  work.  On  the  merits  of  the  case,  I  think  that  the  pure 
lecture  method  with  undergraduates  is  to  be  used  w-ith  caution. 
The  results  of  investigation,  at  Harvard,  for  instance,  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  spent  in  study  by  the  student  following 
lecture  courses  are  amazing.  The  purpose  at  this  time  is,  how- 
ever, not  primarily  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  lecture  method 
but  to  contend  that  this  method  and  all  other  methods  of  in- 
struction should  be  adopted  or  rejected  on  the  ground  of  merit. 
They  should  be  determined  by  the  purpose  of  the  college  course 
and  by  the  results  obtained.  They  should  not  come  in  as  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  keep  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 

There  is  an  element  of  confusion,  too,  which  comes  in, 
even  wnth  university  people,  through  the  different  uses  of 
the  name  university.  The  term  university  is  used,  in  the 
first  place,  to  designate  a  graduate  school  in  which  graduate 
work  is  a  prominent  or  dominant  feature.  There  is  likewise  the 
old  use  of  the  name  university  as  applied  to  a  group  of  profes- 
sional schools,  centered  about  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  is 
also  applied  to  schools  which  are  groups  of  colleges.  Now  one 
phase  of  the  confusion  growing  out  of  these  meanings  of  the 
term  University,  which  I  have  in  mind,  is  that  an  undergradu- 
ate student  in  a  university  is  spoken  of  as  a  "university  stu- 
dent." Under  this  general  name  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact    that  he  is  simply,    for  instance,    a  student  in  the  college  of 
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liberal  arts,  a  college  student,  an  undergraduate  student,  and 
that  he  needs  much  the  same  course  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
connected  with  a  universitj^  as  in  an  independent  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  training  for  undergraduates  in  the  universities 
is  becoming  widely  different  from  the  training  in  the  good  col- 
leges. My  forecast  is  that,  if  the  college  of^cials  do  not  in  turn 
lose  their  bearings,  through  the  influence  of  university  methods, 
in  ten  years  the  college  training  for  undergraduates  will  be 
generally  recognized  as  superior  to  the  training  given  under- 
graduates in  the  universities. 

Another  question  that  has  been  unnecessaril}'  complicated 
and  confused  is  the  question  of  shortening  the  college  course. 
This  question  was  disscussed  by  the  advocates  of  all  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  shortening  the  time  of  the  college  courses,  and  a 
conservative,  who  supported  the  present  system,  at  the  National 
Educational  Association  meeting  in  Boston  in  1903.  Four  of 
the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  countrj^  took  part  in  this 
discussion.  Dean  West,  representing  Princeton,  advocated  the 
present  four  year  course.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  advocat- 
ed the  theory,  that  we  should  have  the  work  of  the  four  year 
course,  but  that  it  be  so  arranged,  that  the  students  who  are 
able,  may  take  the  work  in  three  years  time.  This  theory  is  as 
good  an  example,  as  I  can  cite,  of  indefiniteness  and  lack  of 
clearness.  This  theory  is  all  right.  A  student  in  our  univer- 
sity would  be  allowed  to  graduate  in  three  years,  if  he  could  do 
the  work  in  that  time  satisfactorily.  The  same  permission,  no 
doubt,  would  be  given  in  most  of  our  universities.  Then  what 
is  the  point  in  President  Eliot's  position?  Students  do  not 
graduate  in  three  years  in  our  universities  because,  though 
they,  may  graduate  in  that  time,  they  cannot  do  the  work  in 
that  time.  President  Eliot's  theory,  put  in  practice,  really 
involves  the  plan,  of  outlining  a  course  of  work  or  courses  of 
work,  that  can  be  completed  in  three  years,  not  simply  by  one 
man  in  fifty,  but  by  any  good  student.  In  fact  the  Harvard 
Alumni  have  now  recognized  that  this  is  what  President  Eliot's 
plan  inolves.  I  am  not  discussing,  at  this  time,  school  policies 
as  such,    I  am    simply    calling    attention    to   the  importance    of 
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clearness  and  definiteness  in  these  policies.  President  Eliot  vio- 
lates this  principle  in  that  he  is  advocating  a  four  year  policy, 
in  a  wa}^  that  is  in  realit}-  a  three  j^ear  policy. 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University  was  still  more  vague 
and  indefinite,  in  the  policy,  which  he  advocated,  and  which  he 
claimed  was  in  force  at  Columbia.  In  a  final  talk  for  three  or 
four  minutes  on  the  policies  of  the  other  men,  President  Eliot 
said  frankly  that  he  did  not  know  whether  President  Butler 
recommended  a  four  year  course  o  •  not. 

The  policy  of  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
involved  a  second  problem,  which  is  causing  confusion  and 
requiring  adjustment  in  the  universities.  He  would  require  the 
four  year  college  course  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  difference 
was  that  among  the  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  year  he 
would  allow  the  student  to  choose  subjects  from  the  courses  in 
law  or  medicine,  for  instance,  and,  after  securing  the  A.  B. 
degree,  to  have  these  same  courses  count  toward  a  degree  in 
medicine  or  law.  This  policy  was  strongly  condemned  by 
President  Eliot  in  his  closing  talk,  as  confusing  and  as  not 
representing  a  four  year  college  course.  A  brief  review  of  this 
discussion,  indicates  how  important  it  is  that  position  of  univer- 
sities be  clear,  on  such  a  question  as  the  length  of  its  college 
course. 

My  further  point  is  that  this  question  of  shortening  the  college 
course  has  not  come  up  on  its  own  merits  and  now  that  it  is  up 
we  are  not  facing  it  squarely  and  in  its  simplicity.  One  of  the 
prominent  arguments  for  shortening  the  course  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  is  that  the  college  course  has  been  lengthened  and  if 
the  student  were  given  the  A.  B.  degree  at  the  end,  sa5^  of  the 
Junior  or  even  the  Sophomore  year,  he  would  have  as  good  a 
course  as  was  given  for  the  degree  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
This  argument  rests  on  the  notion  that  the  A.  B.  degree  has  in- 
trinsic value.  If  a  person  received  a  given  sum  of  money  a  few 
years  ago  for  two  or  three  years  work,  it  would  seem  hard  to 
require  a  person  to  work  one  or  two  years  longer  for  the  same 
amount.  But  the  A.  B.  degree  is  not  the  pay  for  the  work. 
The  education  itself   is    the  pay.     The  degree  is  the  certificate. 
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The  degree  is  what  we  make  it.  It  might  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  high  school  course.  As  soon  as  this  was  understood, 
the  A.  B.  degree  would  change  its  meaning  and  stand  for 
the  education  represented  by  the  high  school  course,  as  it  does 
now  for  that  of  the  college  course.  The  college  course  has 
been  increased,  but  the  question  is  whether  it  has  increased 
any  faster  than  the  demands  for  higher  grades  of  preparation 
have  increased.  The  old  A.  B.  course  was  good  but  not  so 
good  as  the  present  A.  B.  course.  I  believe  the  student  gets 
value  received  for  the  work  now  done  in  the  A.  B.  course. 
If  that  is  true,  so  far  as  the  student  is  concerned  whose  schooling 
stops  with  the  college  course,  the  simple  question  is  can  he  pay 
the  price. 

This  question  as  I  say  has  not  arisen  on  its  own  account.  It 
has  come  up  as  the  result  of  questions  about  the  A.  B.  course 
in  connection  with  graduate  and  professional  courses.  The 
length  of  each  course  taken  independently  is  definite,  but  many 
of  our  universities  are  following,  in  some  plan,  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  President  Harper,  of  accepting  work  "from  the  profes- 
sional courses  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course  of  the  A.  B. 
degree.  The  ideal  course  is  a  four  year  college  course  with  a 
four  year  professional  course,  in  law,  for  example.  But  the 
theory,  on  which  I  am  insisting,  is  that  a  university  should 
clearly  state  what  its  reguirements  are.  In  some  universities  it 
takes  eight  years  to  complete  the  two  courses ;  in  others,  seven; 
in  others  six  and  in  some  five  years.  The  important  thing  is 
that  we  should  understand  what  these  differences  are  and  what 
they  really  mean.  We  should  not  be  led  by  vague  announce- 
ments into  the  notion  that  a  five  year  combination  is  as  good  as 
an  eight  year  combination  of  these  courses.  If  a  five  year 
combination  is  the  best  we  can  do,  very  well.  I  doubt  if  both 
degrees  should  be  given  in  that  case.  But  we  should  make  the 
choice  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  we  should  not  try  to 
smother  the  distinction  in  our  announcements. 

A  high  school  graduate  who  takes  a  good  medical  course 
ought  to  be  a  fair  physician.  The  high  school  graduate  who 
takes    a  college  course    dovetailing  it    into    his  medical    course, 
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should  be  a  well-prepared  physician.  The  one  who  takes  the 
high  school  course,  and  college  course  and  medical  course  in 
full  is  the  still  better  trained  man  and  physician.  The  one 
who  adds  to  all  these  a  year  or  two  in  a  hospital  is  still  better 
prepared.  The  question  should  not  be  complicated  or  covered 
up.  If  we  think  that  the  combination  of  the  full  courses  is  not 
practical  for  the  average  student  and  on  that  account  that  the 
curtailing  is  the  wise  course,  we  should  take  that  course, 
appreciating,  however,  that  it  is  concession. 

The  topic,  the  elective  system,  assigned  to  Chancellor  An- 
drews for  discussion,  recognizes  a  policy  which  has  caused 
wasteful  confusion.  There  were  certain  objectionable  features 
about  the  hard  and  fast  courses  on  which  most  of  us  were 
brought  up.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence brought  in  with  the  elective  course.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  judgment  and  taste  with  the  elective  course, 
especially  theoretically.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
courses  elected  without  aim  or  purpose  and  under  the  free  elec- 
tive system  a  good  many  students  get  to  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year  without  a  definite  plan.  The  topic  assigned  to  Presi- 
dent Tisdel,  the  place  of  cultural  studies  in  the  program  of  the 
technical  courses,  represents  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  a 
school  plan.  One  marked  virtue,  by  the  way,  that  most  of  the 
technical  courses  have  is  that  of  definiteness  and  clear  objective. 
This  characteristic  of  definiteness,  too,  is  in  these  courses  one 
of  the  main  reasons  of  their  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

With  the  definiteness  that  we  have  in  the  plan  of  the  typical 
engineering  course  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  the  an- 
nouncements definite  and  exact.  And  so  the  secret  of  definite 
and  exact  announcements,  as  suggested  a  moment  ago,  is  a 
definite  purpose  and  a  definite  plan  of  work,  system,  a  definite, 
clear  organization. 

Catalogs  are  sometimes  purposely  misleading.  That  is  a 
somewhat  different  matter.  In  matters,  however,  which  it  is 
the  intention  to  make  clear,  there  is  often  difficulty  for  college 
officials  to  interpret  the  catalog  of  another  institution.  What 
would    the  average   university   catalog  then   be  for   a  boy   just 
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completing  the  high  school  ?  When  the  work  and  preparation 
of  a  school  are  definite  and  clear,  the  aim  of  the  catalog  should 
be  to  have  its  meaning  so  definite  and  clear,  not  only  that  the 
meaning  may  be  understood  but  so  that  the  meaning  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 
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